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Preface 

by 

Paul  E.  Hadley 

Dean,  University  College  and  Summer  Session 

A  university  is  known  both  for  the  quality  of  its  general  programs 
and  the  areas  of  uniqueness  in  which  it  develops  scholarly  excellence. 
We  are  particularly  fortunate  when  an  academic  center  of  excellence 
contributes  directly  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  environment  in  which 
the  university  stands.  Such  is  the  contribution  of  the  Department  of 
Education  of  Exceptional  Children  of  this  institution. 

The  University  Summer  Session  has  found  great  satisfaction  in  join- 
ing the  School  of  Education  in  the  sponsorship  of  six  annual  series  of 
distinguished  lectures  in  Special  Education.  Under  the  leadership  of  Pro- 
fessor Robert  B.  Mclntyre,  the  Chairman  of  the  Department,  and  of 
Professor  James  F.  Magary,  these  annual  events  have  maintained  the 
highest  standards  of  scholarship  and  have  attracted  leading  national 
authorities  as  speakers  and  an  increasing  number  of  distinguished  teachers 
and  research  specialists  as  audience. 

I  am  personally  delighted  that  the  Department  decided  to  publish  the 
papers  prepared  for  this  lecture  series.  The  format  of  the  publication  has 
increased  in  attractiveness  as  the  circulation  has  proportionally  expanded. 
The  1967  program  represents  an  accomplishment  of  the  first  order. 

For  the  first  presentation  the  University  welcomed  back  to  the  campus 
a  former  colleague,  Dean  Lee  Edward  Travis  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Psychology  at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  recounting  "A  Personal 
Odyssey  in  Speech  Therapy."  Later  in  the  summer,  Associate  Professor 
of  Education  Laurence  J.  Peter  spoke  on  "Prescriptive  Teaching:  An 
Integrating  Concept."  Dr.  Peter's  appearance  drew  particular  interest 
because  of  the  national  attention  given  to  his  "Peter  Principle"  of  admin- 
istrative stultification,  a  semi-serious,  penetrating  analysis  which  has 
come  to  rival  Parkinson's  laws  in  reputation. 

Four  national  authorities  have  provided  papers  for  this  volume.  Bert- 
hold  Lowenfeld  of  San  Francisco  State  College  spoke  on  "Integration 
— The  Challenge  of  Our  Time."  Non-specialist  visitors  soon  discovered 
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that  Dr.  Lowenfeld  was  speaking  of  personal  adjustment,  not  race  rela- 
tions. Beatrice  Wright,  Professor  of  Psychology  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  made  an  outstanding  presentation  on  "Strengthening  the  Self- 
Concept."  William  W.  Lynch,  Chairman  of  Educational  Psychology  at 
Indiana  University,  spoke  on  "Goal  Setting  in  Teaching  the  Retarded." 
The  series  concluded  with  a  paper  by  Associate  Director  Donald  G. 
Ferguson  of  the  Interprofessional  Research  Commission  on  Pupil  Per- 
sonnel Services  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  Professor  Ferguson  dis- 
cussed the  work  of  his  Commission  and  its  "Relation  to  the  Field  of 
Special  Education."  The  Summer  Session  of  our  University  was  richer 
for  the  contribution  of  these  scholars  both  as  teaching  professors  and  as 
participants  in  the  distinguished  lecture  series. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  present  volume  is  a  listing  of  the  papers 
presented  in  the  five  previous  series.  The  book  also  includes  the  titles  of 
several  hundred  graduate  research  theses  relating  to  exceptional  children 
carried  out  at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
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Tribute  To  Sophia 

by 

Irving  R.  Melbo, 

Dean,  School  of  Education 

University  of  Southern  California 

It  was  such  a  great  privilege  to  know  Sophia  Salvin. 

I  think  perhaps  the  history  of  the  world  is  no  more  than  the  bio- 
graphy of  its  great  men  and  women.  And  so  it  is  with  an  institution  and 
with  its  programs. 

Sophia  Salvin  was  so  intimately  involved  with  the  development  of  the 
field  of  exceptional  children  that  the  two  were  almost  one.  She  was  a 
truly  great  person  and  her  heart  was  very  much  in  her  work. 

On  occasion  I  would  say  to  her:  "Sophia  you  have  a  heart  as  big  as 
California,"  and  she  would  smile  a  little  and  go  on  with  the  ideas  which 
were  then  of  concern  to  her. 

No  one  can  separate  a  person  from  his  work,  Sophia  was  blessed  in 
that  she  had  found  her  work.  It  was  simply  to  help  those  who  were 
handicapped  and  to  assist  others  to  understand  and  help  them  in  turn. 

Some  ten  years  ago  Sophia  came  to  talk  to  me  about  an  idea,  and 
there  is  still  nothing  more  powerful  in  the  world  than  a  great  idea.  Her 
thought  was  that  it  was  time  to  build  a  program  in  the  field  of  special 
education  which  would  prepare  teachers,  researchers  and  administrators 
in  this  field. 

I  wondered  at  first  what  she  wanted  for  herself,  but  as  I  came  to 
know  her  better  I  soon  understood  that  what  she  did  for  others  was  all 
for  love  and  nothing  for  reward. 

So  it  began  to  build.  There  was  a  stimulation  grant  and  Professor 
James  F.  Magary  came  to  join  the  faculty.  There  was  another  stimula- 
tion grant  from  the  Office  of  Education  and  then  came  scholarships, 
then  the  Master's  Degree  program,  then  more  faculty  and  research,  and 
a  program  leading  to  the  doctorate,  and  more  faculty  and  more  students. 
And  in  all  of  this  growth  and  development,  Sophia  was  an  important 
and  dynamic  force. 

One  day  she  came  and  offered  the  thought  that  Washington  Boulevard 
School,  of  which  she  was  principal,  might  well  become  a  demonstration 
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school.  The  idea  was  eminently  sound,  and  I  communicated  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Board  approved  and  so  we 
had  a  demonstration  school  which  still  serves  us  magnificently. 

Then  later  she  said  we  needed  internships  for  our  graduate  students. 
In  almost  no  time  at  all  she  had  40  interns  working  at  such  places  as 
Pacific  State  Hospital,  Camarillo  State  Hospital,  the  Marianne  Frostig 
School,  the  Exceptional  Childrens  Foundation,  the  Devereux  Schools, 
and  other  special  schools  and  programs,  both  public  and  private. 

Still  later  she  proposed  a  summer  institute  on  learning  disabilities. 
Her  basic  idea  was  that  the  members  consist  of  teams  of  an  administra- 
tor and  teacher.  This  was  the  pattern  which  was  adopted  and  it  was 
most  successful. 

In  all  of  this  development  she  followed  but  her  star.  She  lived  the 
doctrine  of  a  strenuous  life.  Nothing  was  too  much.  And  in  following 
her  star  there  was  a  daily  beauty  in  her  life. 

But  her  influence  reached  beyond  the  immediate  group  of  students 
and  faculty  colleagues.  She  helped  to  organize  conferences — local,  state, 
regional,  national,  and  even  international.  She  accepted  invitations  to 
lecture  at  universities  in  South  America,  in  Africa,  in  Australia,  in 
Europe,  and  throughout  the  United  States.  Wherever  she  went,  she 
lived  golden  days,  fruitful  of  golden  deeds,  and  in  so  doing,  she  kept  her 
friendships  in  constant  repair. 

I  went  to  some  of  the  conferences.  They  were  always  well  attended 
and  the  response  was  enthusiastic,  but  I  also  noted  that  wherever  Sophia 
sat  there  was  the  head  of  the  table. 

Somehow  she  found  time,  with  the  good  help  of  her  colleague,  Beulah 
Light,  to  write  one  great  volume  book.  In  this  she  developed  the  con- 
cept of  the  multiply-handicapped,  now  widely  accepted,  but  very  new 
at  that  time.  Her  book  has  been  widely  used.  It  has  now  been  translated 
into  several  other  languages.  It  was  and  is  a  great  contribution. 

This  book  has  in  it  her  precious  life's  blood  and  a  great  deal  of  her 
spirit.  It  is  Sophia. 

She  was  always  a  true  professional  and  the  half  has  not  been  told  to 
you  in  this  brief  statement.  In  all  of  her  work  she  was  building  better 
than  she  knew  and  than  she  knew  at  the  time. 

I  remember  her  work  with  students  and  how  they  worshipped  her 
and  wanted  to  learn  from  her  and  how  nothing  was  too  much  for  them. 

She  gave  to  all,  students  and  colleagues  alike,  a  feast  of  wisdom  and  a 
flow  of  soul.  This  was  Sophia  T.  Salvin. 
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Tribute  to  Mrs.  Sophia  T.  Salvin 

by 

Ernest  P.  Willenberg 

Director,  Special  Education  Branch 

Los  Angeles  City  Schools 

Although  our  hearts  are  filled  with  grief,  our  minds  tell  us  that  these 
words  must  attempt  to  express  the  true  meaning  of  her  life  and  work  of 
our  friend,  Sophia  T.  Salvin. 

My  daughter,  Joy  who  was  also  one  of  Sophia's  many  children  was 
never  more  profound  than  when  she  commented:  "Mrs.  Salvin  must 
have  been  an  awfully  good  person  if  God  wanted  her  so  much." 

Whatever  our  feelings  of  acute  loss,  it  is  in  keeping  with  her  own 
indomitable  spirit  that  this  occasion  continue  her  message  of  hope  and 
promise  for  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  children  she  loved  and  served 
for  more  than  four  decades.  Indeed,  it  is  through  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  children  that  we  can  best  approach  an  interpretation  of  such  a  rare 
and  gifted  person. 

Yes,  these  children  knew  her  and  through  them  we  all  share  in  the 
bounty  of  a  life  that  demonstrated  the  real  magic  of  the  spirit  of  giving. 
One  of  our  friends  commented:  "With  her  passing,  we  have  come  to 
the  end  of  an  era  in  the  education  of  the  handicapped  and  underprivileg- 
ed." What  this  means  is  that  Mrs.  Salvin's  life  was  given  to  the  pioneer- 
ing of  programs  and  services  for  those  to  whom  others  may  not  have 
been  attracted,  whose  eyes  and  ears  may  not  have  been  so  finely  attuned 
to  the  distress  signals  of  human  need.  How  fortunate  it  is  that  she  could 
live  to  see  many  of  her  dreams  come  true;  to  inspire  others  to  join  in 
the  effort  to  assure  continuity  of  her  legacy  of  human  worth  and  dignity. 

Children  recognized  and  marveled  in  the  many  facets  of  her  creative 
personality.  They  saw  firmness  tempered  with  compassion ;  they  saw  a 
person  totally  committed  to  their  welfare.  She  believed  in  them  and 
helped  them  to  gain  faith  and  confidence  in  themselves.  Through  the 
hearts  of  children  she  spoke  to  the  hearts  of  their  parents.  She  offered 
hope  to  waning  spirits;  she  never  faltered  in  the  Tightness  of  her  cause. 
When  necessary  she  could  stand  alone,  resolute  and  determined,  but 
confident  in  the  final  outcome  of  her  stand  or  position.  She  was  not 
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tolerant  of  banality;  life  was  too  important  to  be  wasted  on  trivialities. 
Yet  with  all  her  seriousness  of  purpose  there  was  an  abundance  of  wit, 
humor  and  color.  Wherever  she  went  throughout  the  world  she  always 
left  something  of  herself.  She  could  never  travel  just  as  a  sightseer  or 
tourist.  She  always  had  something  to  give  and  she  gave  of  herself  gener- 
ously. 

About  ten  years  ago,  she  lost  her  beloved  husband,  Dr.  Monte  Salvin. 
Only  a  few  knew  how  devastating  was  her  loss.  But  her  spirit  never 
failed.  There  was  a  sense  of  committment  personified  in  the  writing  of 
a  professional  paper  which  she  continued  and  completed  in  the  hospital 
just  a  few  weeks  ago — a  task  that  could  be  accomplished  only  by  the 
sheer  will  power  of  such  an  extraordinary  person. 

I  am  sure  it  will  take  sometime  to  fully  comprehend  the  legacy  she 
has  given  us  by  example  and  deed.  But  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  lasting 
meaning  and  significance  of  her  life,  which  carries  a  message  for  those 
of  us  who  stand  here  by  her  side,  and  to  paraphrase  Robert  Frost,  vow 
that  we,  too,  have  "promises  to  keep  and  miles  to  go  before  we  sleep." 


TO  A  GREAT  TEACHER 

In  Memory  To:  Professor  Sophia  Tichnor  Salvin 
I  saw  a  notice  in  the  news 

That  Death  invited  you  to  come 
Where  man's  eternal  home  imbues 

With  peace  those  who  have  suffered  and  become 
Members  of  a  fraternity 

Where  what  is  partial  is  no  more, 
Where  values  of  eternity 

Are  summarized  into  a  core 
Of  aims  I  honor,  try  to  ask 

Myself  what  gave  you  strength 
To  work  for  human  good,  your  chosen  task, 

Considering  no  limits  to  its  length. 
You  changed  my  concepts  of  what  TIME 

Can  mean;  no  longer  is  it  months  or  years. 
But  more  like  distances  you  helped  some  climb 

Away  from  inability  and  fears. 
To  you  the  metal  hands  which  move  life's  clock 

Meant:  Opportunities  for  giving, 
And  using  every  hour  learning  to  unlock 

Blocked  avenues  to  richer  living 
For  those  you  served,  and  still  do  now 

With  dedication  that  survives. 
Your  heart,  by  touching  other  hearts,  somehow, 

Has  left  your  soul  to  work  thru  other  lives. 
Zina  Grand 
Doctoral  Student,  USC 
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CALIFORNIA  LEGISLATURE 
RESOLUTION 

By  the  Honorable  Charles  Warren  of  the  Fifty-sixth  District 
Relative  to  commending  Mrs.  Sophia  Tichnor  Salvin 

WHEREAS,  Mrs.  Sophia  Tichnor  Salvin  has  been  an  outstanding  administra- 
tor in  the  Los  Angeles  public  schools  for  over  twenty  years,  specializing  in  the 
field  of  elementary  and  special  education ;  and 

WHEREAS,  She  has  contributed  to  the  field  of  special  education  to  students, 
teachers,  administrators,  psychologists  and  other  allied  professional  groups  in 
her  work  at  the  University  of  Southern  California  in  her  capacity  as  Clinical 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Special  Education ;  and 

WHEREAS,  She  has  contributed  to  the  field  of  special  education  through 
many  articles  dealing  with  all  phases  of  handicapped  children,  and  with  her 
textbook,  "Curricula,  Methodology  and  Habilitation  of  the  Multiple-Handicap- 
ped." and  all  phases  of  special  education  including  the  educationally  handicapped 
child ;   and 

WHEREAS,  She  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  numerous  pro- 
fessional associations,  and  President  of  the  Sigma  chapter  of  Pi  Lambda  Theta 
of  USC,  and  honorary  sorority  for  women  in  education ;  and 

WHEREAS,  She  was  one  of  twelve  people  chosen  by  President  John  F. 
Kennedy's  committee  to  work  on  a  research  seminar  on  mental  retardation;  and 

WHEREAS,  She  organized  the  first  day  camp  for  severely  mentally  retarded 
children  in  the  United  States  and  served  as  its  director  on  a  volunteer  basis;  and 

WHEREAS,  She  has  received  many  awards  of  recognition  as  a  humanitarian, 
an  educator  and  an  innovator  from  civic,  professional,  educational,  philanthropic, 
intercultural  and  interracial  community  and  national  associations;  and 

WHEREAS,  She  has  poineered  in  special  education  for  the  parents  of  mentally 
retarded,   physically  handicapped   and   educationally  handicapped  children;   and 

WHEREAS,  She  has  given  inspiration  and  guidance  with  exceptional  vision, 
realizing  the  needs  of  the  total  child,  in  habilitation  and  or  rehabilitation  as 
exemplified  by  the  near  fruition  of  a  hydro-gymnasium  pool  to  be  erected  at  the 
Washington  Boulevard  School ;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  Rules  Committee,  That  the  Members  express  their 
appreciation  for  the  invaluable  contributions,  dedicated  efforts  and  outstanding 
accomplishments  achieved  by  Mrs.  Sophia  Tichnor  Salvin ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly  be  hereby  directed  to  transmit 
a  suitably  prepared  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Mrs.  Sophia  Tichnor  Salvin. 

Resolution  No.  215  approved  by  the  Assembly  Rules  Committee 

By 

Joe  A.  Gonsalves 
Chairman 

Subscribed  this  20th  day  of  June, 
1967 

Jesse  M.  Unruh 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
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EDITORIAL 


Mrs.  Salvin  had  the  vision,  dedication,  knowledge,  determination  and  the 
energy  to  broaden  the  life  horizons  of  the  handicapped — both  the  severely  mentally 
retarded  and  the  physically  handicapped:  the  child  and  adolescent.  She  envisioned 
a  full  regime  of  life  for  these  people  who  were  handicapped.  She  saw  them 
first  as  a  person,  with  dignity  and  human  worth,  and  as  full-fledged  human 
beings.  With  this  image  in  mind,  she  went  about  molding  public  opinion  and  even 
educators  to  this  premise. 

Mrs.  Salvin  built  systematically.  She  was  the  first  principal  in  Los  Angeles 
with  three  classes  for  the  trainable  mentally  retarded  child.  She  proved  the 
effectiveness  of  education  for  these  trainable  children.  She  started  the  first  day 
camp  in  the  nation  for  trainable  children  which  became  known  as  "The  Sophia 
T.  Salvin  Day  Camp."  Through  the  success  of  the  camp  she  helped  educate  the 
community  and  encouraged  many  groups  to  start  their  own  camps. 

Scouting  was  initiated  on  school  time  for  the  trainable  children.  The  parents 
were  brought  in,  trained,  and  became  the  scout  leaders;  the  teachers  supervised 
and  acted  in  a  supportive  role  to  the  parents. 

The  next  step  was  to  encourage  the  idea  of  a  sheltered  workshop  for  the 
trainable  adolescent  as  a  part  of  the  school  day.  Then  came  the  strong  desire  to 
have  some  continuity  in  the  life  of  those  adolescents.  First,  evening  classes  for 
physically  handicapped,  then  a  class  for  the  older  trainable,  and  then  a  class 
for  the  parents  of  both  groups.  These  three  classes  were  held  once  a  week  at 
the  Washington  Blvd.  School  under  the  auspices  of  the  Adult  Education  Branch, 
Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  and  were  taught  by  three  teachers  of  the  Washington 
Blvd.  School  faculty. 

Mrs.  Salvin's  vision  of  a  full  spectrum  of  services  for  the  handicapped  has,  as 
yet,  not  been  fulfilled.  Her  hope  was  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  school  and 
the  community  so  that  every  handicapped  child  could  live  a  full  and  meaningful 
life. 

Just  as  in  her  lifetime  Mrs.  Salvin  was  honored  for  her  humanitarianism  and 
professional  excellence — so  in  her  death  many  honors  have  been  bestowed  upon  her 
posthumously.  The  "Sophia  T.  Salvin"  room  in  the  Waite  Phillips  new  education 
building,  USC,  was  dedicated  in  May  1964.  An  "Award  of  Service"  was  given 
by  the  American  Association  of  Mental  Deficiency,  May  1,  1968.  A  symposium  "In 
Memorium"  was  held  by  the  International  Activities  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  on  Mental  Deficiency  in  May,  1968,  chaired  by  Dr.  Elena  Boder, 
chairman. 

Mrs.  Salvin's  favorite  quote  was  by  William  Saltair: 

"As  the  essence  of  courage  is  to  stake  one's  life  on  a  possibility, 
So  is  the  essence  of  faith  that  the  possibility  exists." 

Thus  we  are  proud  to  dedicate  this  publication  to  the  memory  of  Sophia  T. 
Salvin. 

Beulah  Light 
Leo  F.  Buscaglia 
James  F.  Magary 
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A  Personal  Odyssey  in 
Speech  Therapy 

LEE  EDWARD  TRAVIS 

This  is  a  difficult  thing  for  me  to  do  here  today,  because  I  don't  like 
history.  I  don't  like  to  go  back  and  think  about  what  has  happened,  or 
what  has  been  done,  or  what  specifically  I've  done,  because  always  it 
has  seemed  to  me,  especially  in  my  own  case,  that  it  didn't  matter.  What 
matters  is  what  we  can  do  now.  So  this  talk  will  be  a  little  difficult  for 
me ;  a  little  difficult  to  get  into  the  spirt  of  this  odyssey. 

Dr.  Magary  wanted  me  to  call  it  a  personal  odyssey  in  speech  therapy. 
The  facts,  I  guess,  would  support  the  legitimacy  of  such  a  talk  even  if 
my  feelings  don't.  So  I  would  like  to  browse  around  in  this  field,  mainly 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  development  of  ideas  which  might  act  as 
springboards  for  tomorrow. 

When  I  was  asked  by  Dean  Seashore  at  Iowa  to  apply  for  a  National 
Research  Council  Fellowship  back  in  1924,  I  wasn't  very  threatened  by 
any  immediate  decisions  I  had  to  make.  He  said  'y°u  better  apply'  and  he 
showed  me  how  to  apply  and  I  applied  and  I  got  this  fellowship  that  year 
and  the  succeeding  two  years.  So  I  held  it  for  three  consecutive  years. 
And  this  allowed  me  to  do  considerable  research  in  speech  pathology  and 
that's  how  I  started. 

During  one  of  these  years  we  had  a  meeting.  Dean  Seashore  had  said 
to  me,  "Now  you  ought  to  have  a  meeting  and  invite  in  some  people  who 
might  like  to  sit  around  and  have  a  conference  and  I'll  pay  for  it.  So  you 
invite  10  or  12  people."  Well,  this  was  rough!  There  weren't  any  10  or 
12  people  in  the  whole  world  that  were  in  this  field.  The  term  'speech 
pathology'  didn't  exist.  We  talked  about  speech  disorders.  We  talked 
about  speech  defects.  We  never  talked  about  speech  therapists  or  speech 
pathologists;  we  talked  about  speech  correction  teachers.  So  I  scouted 
around  and  we  pulled  in  West  from  Wisconsin,  Blanton  from  Minne- 
sota, Muyskens  from  Michigan,  Russell  from  Ohio  State,  Pauline  Camp 
from  the  public  schools  of  Wisconsin,  and  Meyer  Solomon,  a  psychiatrist 
from  Chicago.  And  we  had  a  meeting.  We  slept  on  out-patient  cots  in 
the  psychopathic  hospital.  Mrs.  Travis  and  I  put  some  of  them  up  in  our 
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home  and  we  had  two  or  three  days  of  talk.  It  would  be  very  interesting 
to  know  now  what  we  talked  about  then.  I'm  sure  it  must  have  been 
extremely  imaginative.  We  didn't  have  many  facts  to  talk  about ;  not 
much  was  being  done  to  talk  about.  But  during  that  meeting,  that  little 
conference,  I  got  the  idea  that  possibly  it  would  be  well  ii  we  had  some 
official  organization  to  back  some  of  our  thinking.  So  I  called  a  meeting 
out  in  my  living  room,  and  we  organized  the  American  Association  for 
the  Study  of  Speech  Disorders,  which  has  now  finally  ended  up  as  the 
American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association  with  over  15.000  members. 

Now,  one  doesn't  know,  fortunately,  that  he  is  making  history,  and 
one  doesn't  care,  really,  at  least  I  didn't.  But  then  as  new,  this  group 
of  people  was  held  together  by  a  thread — a  common  thread,  maybe  a 
frigile  thread,  but  one  that  has  held — a  thread  of  trouble  in  communi- 
cation. The  make-up  of  that  early  group  has  continued.  There  were 
a  couple  of  otolaryngologists ;  an  experimental  phonetician,  one  actual 
speech  pathologist  (he  didn't  call  himself  that  then)  ;  a  couple  of  psych- 
ologists ;  a  psychoanalyst — a  medical  man ;  another  medical  man,  a  psy- 
chiatrist, and  a  speech  correction  supervisor.  Today  I  would  say  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  these  13,000  members  are  from  speech  de- 
partments, more  properly  speech  pathology  departments.  But  still  we 
do  have  a  large  sprinkling  of  men  from  dentistry,  medicine,  neurology, 
psychiatry,  linguistics  and  psychology.  And  in  my  Handbook  of  Speech 
Pathology,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Perkins  in  his  introduction,  there  is  a 
chapter  or  two  that  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea  of  what's  being  said, 
not  any,  I  don't  know  anything  at  all  what's  being  said  in  this  chapter. 
He  probably  knows  which  one  I  mean.  I  asked  the  author  this  time,  for 
the  revision,  to  make  it  more  intelligible  to  the  editor,  to  include  him 
among  the  readers  who  might  understand  what  he  was  saying.  In  other 
words,  what  I'm  saying  is  that  the  field  has  become  so  extremely  techni- 
cal in  certain  areas  that  not  many  of  us  know  what  is  being  said  in  all 
aspects. 

So  I  would  like  to  reminisce  a  little  here — not  that  my  personal  exist- 
ence has  had  anything  to  do  with  much — but  this  society  some  40  years 
old  now  is  most  worthy  of  consideration.  Let  me  share  with  you  some  ot 
our  thinking  dating  back  there  at  Iowa.  Dean  Seashore  asked  me  if  I'd 
like  to  do  this.  I  didn't  know  what  'this'  was.  I'd  had  one  course  with 
John  Fletcher  in  stuttering.  I  had  a  course  in  phonetics  with  Sarah  T. 
Barrows  and  I  had  a  one  semester  course  in  fundamentals  of  speech  with 
Glen  Merry.  Those  were  my  courses  in  speech.  That  prepared  me  to  be- 
come a  speech  pathologist,  you  see.  Three  courses!  I  had  a  Ph.D.  actually 
in  abnormal  psychology  and  I  think  maybe  Seashore  took  advantage  or 
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my  interest  in  abnormalities  of  any  kind.  So  he  said,  "What  about  that? 
What  about  you  heading  up  our  program  here  after  you  get  prepared?" 
And  he  was  right. 

The  Ph.D.  hadn't  prepared  me  for  'this'  or  much  of  anything  else.  So 
I  spent  three  years  in  research  in  this  field  in  the  psychopathic  hospital 
with  some  time  abroad  learning  what  'this'  was  all  about.  Now  coming 
from  the  psychopathic  hospital,  I  began,  of  course,  with  trying  to  dis- 
cover what  was  happening.  When  the  child  didn't  talk  what  was  happen- 
ing? If  he  didn't  talk  plainly,  again,  where  was  the  trouble?  What  was 
the  trouble?  If  he  stuttered,  really,  what  is  the  trouble  with  the  stutterer? 
Stuttering  is  a  ridiculous  phenomenon  from  practically  every  symptomatic 
angle.  And  I  still  think  it  is ;  how  can  any  intelligent,  full-grown  person 
stutter?  Really,  this  is  very  difficult  to  explain  from  the  standpoint  of 
superficial  observation.  So  I  was  most  interested  in  what  was  taking 
place.  So  we  dove  into  getting  breathing  records  and  voice  records;  we 
harnessed  the  articulator  mechanism  and  the  voice  mechanism;  we  put 
them  under  all  kinds  of  recording  equipment.  And  then  we  found  out  a 
lot  was  happening.  In  stuttering  the  peripheral  speech  apparatus  was 
all  awry.  There  didn't  seem  to  be  much  wrong  with  the  peripheral 
speech  apparatus  with  some  of  the  so-called  functional  articulatory  pro- 
blems of  children.  Their  palate  was  all  right;  their  teeth  were  all  right, 
their  muscles  seemed  all  right.  Yet  they  weren't  talking  clearly;  some 
of  them  weren't  talking  at  all.  So  the  answers  weren't  coming  so  easily. 

And  now  we  can  look  back,  you  youngsters  can  look  back  and  say 
how  could  anybody — even  back  there  hope  to  find  out  what  stuttering 
or  mutism  was  all  about  by  putting  the  speech  apparatus  under  scrutiny. 
So  we  extended  our  thinking  and  our  research  and  we  made  two  or 
three  'firsts'  here.  One  'first'  was  that  we  thought  that  if  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  stuble  inter-relations  in  the  nervous  system,  then  we'd 
better  get  a  subtle  expression  of  the  possibility  of  abnormality  in  these 
subtle  relationships.  So  we  got  the  idea  we'd  record  the  pupillary  reflex. 
You  know,  that's  a  rather  sensitive  barometer  of  trouble  showing  even 
lesions  in  the  central  nervous  system  and  we  were  quite  convinced  that 
most  speech  troubles  were  organic  (by  organic  meaning  that  there  was 
something  wrong  with  the  nervous  system,  with  the  brain  or  peripheral 
structures;  something  wrong  maybe  with  muscles  or  their  integration 
which  in  turn,  of  course,  would  be  going  back  to  the  nervous  system.) 
When  a  stutterer  stuttered,  for  example,  we'd  photograph  his  pupillary 
reflexes.  Now  you  know  when  you  throw  a  light  into  the  pupils,  they 
contract.  So  we  would  study  contraction.  The  light  used  for  the  photo- 
graphy served  as  the  stimulus  for  contraction  of  the  pupils.  We  had  a 
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fast  movie  camera  and  back  even  in  those  days  we  had  35mm  film.  We 
built  our  own  cameras ;  we  set  up  our  own  equipment ;  and  we  made 
beautiful  pictures  of  the  pupillary  reflex.  And  we  could  measure  each 
exposure  with  fine  calipers  in  terms  of  millimeters.  So,  laboriously — you 
know  nobody  would  do  this  any  more — laboriously  we  measured  the 
pupillary  reflexes  pupil  by  pupil.  During  three  conditions — we  generally 
always  had  three  conditions — silence,  normal  speech,  and  stuttering,  and 
then  of  course  we  always  had  our  control  group  of  subjects.  They  were 
people  who  didn't  stutter.  And  we  found  something.  Generally,  we  al- 
ways found  something.  Our  problem  is  not  to  find  something;  our  pro- 
blem is  to  interpret  what  we  find,  not  only  then,  but  now.  So  we  found, 
interestingly,  that  a  stutterer's  pupils  do  not  contract  as  rapidly  or  as 
much  during  stuttering  as  during  his  normal  speech  or  during  his  silence. 

Now  I  was  fostering  a  theory.  A  rather  impressive  theory,  not  new 
an  emotional  factor  fighting  contraction  or  enhancing  dilation,  that 
operated  in  the  face  oi  the  light  to  keep  the  stutterers  pupils  from  con- 
tracting as  rapidly  as  when  he  was  not  stuttering,  when  he  was  talking 
freely  or  sitting  there  silently. 

So  that  was  about  the  first  time  that  we  were  up  against  the  problem 
of  what  comes  first,  the  hen  or  the  egg.  Here  was  something  that  clearly, 
sharply,  statistically,  neurologically,  differentiated  the  stutterer  from 
the  normal  speaker  in  a  subtle  expression.  In  a  sense,  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  speech  directly.  So  we  had  advanced  from  studying  speech  organs 
to  studying  the  organism,  thinking  maybe  the  answer  to  stuttering  would 
not  be  found  in  the  diaphragm,  or  in  the  intercostal  muscles,  or  in  the 
vocal  cords,  but  would  be  found  in  the  human  being  somewhere  in  a  big- 
ger, deeper  sense.  And  we  had  found  something,  but  we  had  to  leave  it 
right  like  that.  We  didn't  know  whether  the  pupil  stayed  up  in  the 
face  of  stuttering  because  stuttering  was  the  result  of  an  emotion,  or 
whether  stuttering  produced  an  emotional  reaction  and  that's  what  kept 
the  pupils  up.  Possibly  the  inhibition  of  contraction  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cause  of  stuttering;  it  had  everything  to  do  with  the  person's 
reaction  to  the  stuttering.  So  we  stuck  there  as  we  have  been  stuck  many 
times  since.  And  then  I  had  developed  another  'first' ;  I  had  developed 
equipment  to  record  electrical  potentials  from  muscles  which  were  called 
action  potentials.  We  could  record  these  by  putting  electrodes  on  a 
muscle  mass — leg,  arm,  or  as  I'll  come  to  in  a  moment,  speech  muscles 
like  the  masseter  muscles  in  the  jaw. 

Now  if  you  translate  that  into  other  terms,  it  means  that  the  reason  was 
with  me.  I  think  it  was  first  mentioned  by  Ballard,  an  otolaryngologist.  I 
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believe  back  about  1912.  But  in  the  psychopathic  hospital,  I  adored  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Orton,  Samuel  T.  Orton,  a  great,  big,  tall  man  with 
a  stentorian  voice,  a  most  impressive  mind,  a  neuropathologist.  And  he 
was  convinced,  before  I  came  on  the  scene  even,  that  cerebral  domin- 
ance was  the  important  factor  in  speech  and  in  reading  troubles.  And  he 
asked  that  I  pursue  this  line  of  thinking  with  stuttering.  Now  the  theory 
very  briefly  is  that  speech  is  controlled  by  one  hemisphere.  We  know 
that  on  the  sensory,  and  the  conceptual  side,  speech  resides  in  only  one 
hemisphere.  This,  I  think,  is  a  fact,  most  recently  verified  by  Penfield 
and  his  students.  But  we're  not  certain  even  now  that  there's  dominance 
at  the  motor  segment  of  this  arc.  We  don't  know  that  there's  dominance, 
let's  say,  being  exercised  in  the  mechanical  act  of  talking.  There  may  be 
dominance  exercised  in  my  conceptualizations  of  what  I'm  saying,  but 
possibly  not  in  the  execution.  And  stuttering  seemed  to  be  a  problem — or 
did  it,  we  thought  it  did — a  problem  in  execution  of  speech  movements. 

If  I  may  stop  another  moment,  I  think  that  stuttering  is  an  over- 
modification  of  the  out-going  breath  stream.  As  I'm  talking  to  you  here 
now,  I'm  modifying  this  out-going  breath  stream  to  make  sounds — 
these  vowels  and  consonants.  Vowels,  mainly  by  modifying  the  breath 
stream  at  the  vocal  cord  level  and  the  consonants  in  the  oral  and  nasal 
cavities.  So  speech  may  be  defined  as  the  modification  of  this  out- 
going breath  stream.  Stuttering  may  be  defined  as  the  over-modification 
of  this  out-going  breath  stream.  The  stutterer  blocks.  He  can't 
release   the  sound.   He  says,   "Where   are  my  k-k-k-keys?"   My  name 

is  Max  B Banwell.'  In  other  words,  he  either  can't  leave  a  sound 

or  he  can't  change  one  movement  in  making  the  sound  and  go  on  to  an- 
other one  to  finish  the  sound.  He  gets  stuck.  As  we  were  saying,  this 
was  because  the  cerebral  hemispheres  were  in  conflict;  they  were  in 
rivalry  in  the  management  of  a  structure  common  to  both.  That's  a 
simple  statement;  I  think  you  can  all  follow  that.  My  speech  apparatus 
is  on  either  side  of  the  midline.  I  have  a  right  and  a  left  side  to  the  dia- 
phragm, a  right  and  left  muscle  in  the  face,  same  thing  in  the 
vocal  cords  or  in  the  larynx.  And  there  are  just  as  many  nerves  coming 
from  one  hemisphere  down  to  one  side  as  there  are  from  the  other  hemis- 
phere to  the  other  side.  And  unless — this  was  the  way  the  thought  went — 
unless  these  two  hemispheres  got  together  to  run  a  common  dependency 
under  some  decision-making  leadership,  there  could  be  trouble.  And 
that's  how  simple  we  were  in  thinking  about  this  problem. 

So  we  were  searching  for  some  evidence  of  this  mix-up.  And  we  put 
one  electrode  on  the  left  masseter  muscle  (that's  this  jaw  muscle,  wags 
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your  jaw,  you  know,  when  you  talk)  and  another  electrode  on  the  right 
masseter  muscle.  And  while  the  stutterer  talked  and  while  he  stuttered 
and  while  normal  speakers  talked  and  while  they  tried  to  imitate  stutter- 
ing, we  recorded  these  action  potentials,  and  sure  enough — as  we've  found 
so  tantalizingly  often — the  stutterer's  two  sides  did  not  look 
alike.  The  normal  speaker's  two  sides  looked  alike.  The  stutterer 
seemed  to  have  a  lack  of  synchrony  from  side  to  side  in  the  management 
of  these  muscles.  And  so  we  felt  encouraged.  Yes,  this  seemed  to  be  the 
confirmation  of  the  theory.  But  with  further  thought,  how  do  you  know 
but  what  this  is  the  result  and  not  the  cause  of  the  stuttering?  For  ex- 
ample, in  a  study  we  did  here  at  USC,  we  submitted  the  subject  to  rather 
frustrating  circumstances  and  while  we  were  frustrating  him,  we  were 
getting  his  brain  waves.  We  were  recording  electrical  potentials  from 
the  brain  and  while  the  subject  was  listening  to  some  rather  frustrating 
materials  from  a  record,  we  recorded  his  brain  waves.  We  recorded,  be- 
fore he  listened,  while  he  was  listening,  and  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  after  the  frustrating  stimulation  had  ceased.  And  as  you  might 
suspect,  the  stutterer's  brain  waves  were  much  more  disturbed  than  the 
normal  speaker's  in  listening  to  these  frustrating  auditory  stimuli. 

So  we  were  trying,  you  see,  to  go  from  a  study  of  the  troubled 
speech  equipment — the  breathing  apparatus,  the  vocal  apparatus,  and 
articulatory  apparatus,  to  a  study  of  the  person  himself.  But  from  what 
angle?  I  think  it's  obvious,  from  an  organic  angle,  from  a  neurophysi- 
ological  angle,  because  I  was  quite  committed  to  that  basic  point  of  view 
then.  Interestingly,  here,  about  this  same  time  we  were  studying  the  knee 
jerk,  the  patellar  tendon  reflex.  I  had  the  idea  that  here  was  a  reflex  ac- 
tion that  was  certainly  below  conscious  control,  but  nonetheless  probably 
involving  the  entire  nervous  system  or  at  least  different  levels  of  integra- 
tion. This  wasn't  difficult  neurology.  So  I  reasoned  that  possibly  during 
stuttering  there  was  what  might  amount  to  a  decortication,  a  release  of 
cortical  inhibition  over  the  reflex  arc.  Now,  that  wouldn't  have  been  a 
bad  idea  if  we'd  added  to  it  at  that  time,  'emotional'  decortication.  But 
you  see,  I  was  not  thinking  about  that  then ;  I  was  thinking  about  neuro- 
physiological  conflict  between  the  two  hemispheres  with  the  result  that 
they  would  knock  each  other  out.  So,  while  the  stutterer  stuttered  we 
might  conceive  this  form  of  decortication  to  be  at  its  height,  and  the 
lower  reflex  levels  might  express  greater  freedom  from  cortical  control 
and  consequently  shorter  reflex  time.  And  sure  enough,  during  severe 
blocks,  the  stutterer's  patellar  tendon  reflex  time  was  shorter  than  when 
he  wasn't  stuttering  or  when  he  was  silent  and,  of  course,  speech  had  no 
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effect  on  patellar  reflex  time  in  normal  speakers. 

As  you  might  suspect,  we  set  up  some  theories  about  therapy.  Oh,  that 
was  great!  We  had  35  stutterers  around  there  on  the  campus  with  their 
right  arms  in  casts  put  on  by  the  department  of  orthopedics.  Dr.  Steindler 
was  kept  busy  making  casts,  and  keeping  them  clean.  They  wore  these 
casts  under  hygienic  conditions  for  a  year  and  nothing  really  happened 
to  their  stuttering.  Well,  let's  say  this  doesn't  prove  or  disprove  much 
of  anything  except  our  foolishness  possibly.  We  did  put  casts  on  some 
dozen  10  or  12  year  old  kids  and  they  got  much  better.  But  what  flaw 
could  we  see  in  the  testing  of  this  kind  of  procedure?  This  could  be  a 
powerful  force  of  suggestion.  So  if  the  person  is  sufficiently  suggestible, 
he  would  get  better  for  you,  maybe  to  get  the  cast  off. 

As  our  thinking  had  been  in  organic  terms  with  stuttering,  so  it  was 
with  the  other  forms  of  speech  trouble.  A  child  wasn't  talking  because  he 
must  have  something  wrong  with  his  hearing.  Maybe  it  wasn't  just 
sensory  trouble;  maybe  it  wasn't  just  auditory  acuity;  possibly  it  was 
a  perceptual  disability.  Possibly  he  couldn't  perceive  speech  sounds ;  poss- 
ibly he  couldn't  distinguish  one  speech  sound  from  another  too  well,  if  at 
all;  possibly  he  couldn't  interpret  what  he  was  hearing — he  could  hear 
all  right,  but  he  couldn't  understand  what  he  was  hearing.  Maybe  the 
pedagogy  at  home  was  the  trouble.  Maybe  if  the  child  didn't  talk  clearly, 
he  wasn't  hearing  clear  examples  of  speech.  Maybe  if  he  didn't  talk 
much,  he  wasn't  hearing  much — I  mean  around  home.  We  had  a  child 
come  in  once — he  aroused  the  interest  of  the  whole  medical  staff,  too — 
who  was  hardly  talking  at  all,  and  we  found  out,  of  course,  after  a  little 
while,  that  his  parents  didn't  talk  either.  They  were  farmers  and  they 
didn't  have  to  use  words  much.  They  would  grunt  and  groan  and  motion 
and  signal.  And  this  boy  wasn't  developing  any  speech,  because  he  wasn't 
hearing  any.  As  we  were  explaining  speech  troubles,  so  were  we  explain- 
ing voice  troubles.  If  a  person  had  a  husky  voice,  if  he  had  a  rasping 
voice,  if  he  had  a  weak  voice,  a  too  high  voice,  or  a  too  low  voice,  we 
would  look  for  pathology  in  his  vocal  equipment — organic  pathology. 

We  continued  mainly  to  explore  speech  disorders  organically.  And 
we  had  the  laboratory  facilities  including  EEG  equipment.  We  put  two 
hemispheres  under  careful  study — the  right  and  the  left — during  stutter- 
ing, during  silence,  during  normal  speech,  under  hypnosis,  under  drugs, 
under  emotional  shock,  in  order  to  learn  about  organic  conditions.  And 
we  obtained  positive  results  between  normals  and  stutterers ;  and  the  dif- 
ferences were  in  the  right  direction  in  support  of  our  theory.  The  two 
hemispheres  were  acting,  again  during  stuttering,  too  much  alike.  Where- 
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as,  let's  say  the  peripheral  structures  like  the  masseter  muscles  were  acting 
differently,  because  they  were,  we  assumed,  going  unherded ;  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  were  acting  too  much  alike.  One  was  not,  let's  say,  subordin- 
ating the  other  one  to  its  control. 

Well,  now,  I  didn't  want  to  divide  this  odyssey  up  into  two  geographi- 
cal sections ;  Iowa  and  USC.  But  there  is  some  sense  to  this. 

I  came  to  USC  in  1938.  The  great  emphasis  was  on  results,  teaching 
and  clinical  work,  not  research.  I  think  it's  no  discredit  to  USC  to  say 
that  at  that  time,  it  was  not  much  of  a  research  institution.  Instead,  could 
we  help  people ;  could  we  teach  what  was  known  already ;  could  we  in- 
spire teachers  to  learn  more?  And  as  we  could,  we  did  develop  research 
procedures.  And  practically  all  of  our  speech  pathology  majors  did  do 
their  theses — doctoral  dissertations — in  the  laboratory,  or  at  least  they 
were  experimentally  designed  research.  But  we  had  a  big  metropolitan 
area  that  was  full  of  troubled  people,  in  more  ways  than  one,  including 
talking.  So  we  commenced  to  research  and  to  observe  what  you  might 
call  functional  factors,  emotional  factors,  personal  adjustment  factors, 
inter-personal  relationship  factors.  And  that  dates  back,  let's  say  to  1938 
and  has  continued  ever  since  then.  I  feel  that  no  one  should  be  through 
with  organicity ;  I  think  no  one  should  be  through  with  neurophysiological 
substratum  data;  I  don't  think  anybody  should  be  through  with  the 
neurophysiology  of  speaking.  You  do  talk  through  equipment,  bones  and 
muscles,  operated  and  controlled  by  nerves.  I  don't  think  there's  any 
point  in  overlooking  these  bodily  structures. 

Emotional  factors,  these  personality  factors  stared  us  in  the  face  so 
strongly  that  we  shifted  and  began  a  series  of  studies  in  this  direction. 
I'm  surprised,  that  in  1967,  in  other  places  in  the  country,  to  find 
explanations  of  kids  who  can't  talk  and  kids  who  can't  talk  clearly  and 
kids  who  stutter  as  pedagogical  problems  without  any  concern  of  what's 
going  on  in  their  families.  So  could  I,  for  a  moment  then, 
take  you  on  a  little  excursion  of  feeling  that  the  bulk  of  speech  troubles 
are  manifestations  of  the  speaker  not  getting  along  well  with  his  listener. 
It  is  rather  universally  accepted  now  that  a  person's  speech  is  a  fine 
barometer  of  how  things  are  going  with  the  speaker  and  his  listeners.  For 
the  child,  his  listeners  were  mainly  his  father  and  mother  and  brothers 
and  sisters.  Then  came  the  teachers  and  the  other  school  kids.  So  we  can 
say  now,  for  example,  that  stuttering  may  be  due  to  a  conflict  between 
the  right  and  left  side  of  the  brain,  but  also  it  may  be  a  conflict  between 
the  child's  intention  to  talk  and  his  intention  not  to  talk.  We  could  be 
dramatic  and  say  that  nobody  can  talk  normally  who  doesn't  feel  modest- 
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ly  comfortable  about  himself  in  relation  to  others.  It  could  be  said,  let's 
say,  that  any  degree  of  doubt  about  your  consideration  by  another,  the 
listener,  could  result  in  voice  trouble,  speech  trouble,  stuttering  trouble. 
We  could  say,  for  example,  that  speech  is  the  bridge  between  you  and 
everybody  else. 

I  could  wax  eloquent  and  say,  you  know,  that  you  don't  have  any 
trouble  at  all  except  with  the  other  person.  My  only  trouble  is  you.  I 
wouldn't  have  any  trouble  talking  here  if  it  weren't  for  you.  But  when  I 
say  this,  I'm  saying  my  evaluation  and  conceptualization  of  you  is  very 
important.  You,  let's  say,  are  what  I  make  you,  and  my  speaking  here 
is  what  you  make  it.  Let  me  read  this  little  thing,  "/  must  confess  that  I 
know  every  listener  orginates  what  he  hears.  I  know  that  each  one  of  you 
will  live  my  words  in  your  own  way  that  is  not  like  anyone  else's  way 
including  my  zuay.  When  I  speak  my  words,  I  live  my  words  and  when 
you  hear  my  words,  you  will  live  them,  too,  as  your  words.  Meaning, 
assuredly,  that  all  language,  spoken  or  written,  is  always  given  away  fore- 
ever  in  becoming  the  listener 's  creation." 

Now  in  simple  English,  a  little  less  poetically,  I'm  saying  that  you 
hear  what  you  want  to  hear ;  you  interpret  what  you  hear  your  way,  not 
my  way  necessarily.  I  think  I've  said  something  here  this  afternoon.  I'm 
not  sure  you  think  I've  said  anything.  And  if  you  think  I've  said  some- 
thing that  I  didn't  say,  I  think  that's  your  right.  So  I  go  on  here  to  say 
I  exist  mainly  in  the  eyes  of  my  beholders,  in  the  ears  of  my  listeners. 

The  late  Wendell  Johnson,  a  famous  student  of  mine,  has  said  that 
stuttering  exists  not  in  the  mouth  of  the  stutterer,  but  in  the  ears  of  his 
listeners.  So  I  exist  mainly  in  the  eyes  of  my  beholders,  in  the  ears  of  my 
listeners,  and  in  the  hearts  of  others;  I  have  no  meaning  aside 
from  you.  I  know  this,  and  this  is  what  matters.  We  say,  be  yourself. 
Who  is  this?  This  statement  to  me  is  getting  to  be  extremely  silly.  Be 
yourself.  I  have  no  meaning  aside  from  you ;  my  selfhood  is  my  interpre- 
tation of  your  evaluation  of  me.  All  my  life  my  job  has  been  to  work  out 
a  relationship  with  you ;  and  you  go  away  back — back  to  my  father  and 
my  mother,  my  brothers  and  my  sisters,  all  12  of  them,  and  to  school- 
mates and  to  teachers  and  to  all  others  in  my  life.  What  I  do  with  you 
really  determines  what  I  am.  This  kind  of  thinking  came  into  the  picture 
when  Johnny  and  Mary  had  trouble  talking  at  all,  slow  in  learning  to 
talk,  or  they  weren't  talking  clearly,  or  they  weren't  talking  rhythmically, 
here  was  the  trouble.  Here  was  the  trouble,  along  the  lines  I've  just  read. 

So  our  odyssey,  if  we  can  still  play  with  this  little  theme,  continued 
to  shift  in  1938  until  we  were  absorbed  in  the  speech  defective's  feelings 
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about  himself  in  relation  to  his  listener.  You  know,  a  stutterer  has  no, 
or  little  trouble  alone.  He  has  hardly  any  trouble  with  people  younger 
than  he.  He  has  practically  no  trouble  with  animals.  But  as  you  increase 
the  social  importance  of  his  listener,  he  has  increasing  trouble.  So  that 
he  has  most  trouble  speaking  to  people  in  authority,  people  over  him  in 
position,  in  money,  in  education,  in  some  way.  Now  run  another  line  of 
thought  through  your  heads.  He  doesn't  have  any  trouble  if  he  thinks 
you're  not  paying  any  attention  to  him  either.  One  stutterer  can  stand  up 
with  10  other  people  and  he  doesn't  have  any  trouble  talking  in  unison 
with  them  or  reading  in  unison  with  them  or  singing,  but  let  them  keep 
dropping  away  until  he's  there  alone.  Now,  we've  introduced  another 
thing.  He's  under  high  vigilance  now. 

I  would  say  that  a  person's  stuttering  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
vigilance  of  his  listener.  I  had  a  stutterer  once  who  used  to  have  fantasies 
of  speaking  before  millions  of  people,  speaking  before  the  whole  world. 
As  far  as  he  could  see  there  was  an  audience  and  as  he  looked  closer 
he  discovered  that  they  were  all  dead,  and  he  was  speaking  very  freely. 
So  I'm  going  to  quit  in  a  minute  by  saying  that  I  have  two  main  jo'bs  in 
life:  one  is  to  relate  openly  to  you;  and  the  other  is  to  defend  myself 
I  love  you  and  I  hate  you:  I  preserve  and  I  kill.  And  I  would  like  to 
think  of  the  thing  I  just  read  to  you  as  a  prologue  and  I  think  maybe  I 
have  a  little  something  I  might  call  an  epilogue.  I'm  going  to  begin  by 
reading  something  I  wrote  in  1936.  One  paragraph  says  this,  "With 
every  utterance  the  speaker  gives  himself  away.  His  speech  is  as  a  micro- 
scope directed  toward  his  own  inner  self  through  which  others  may  get 
the  most  intimate  glimpses.  Regardless  of  what  one  says  or  how  he  says 
it,  to  the  student  of  human  nature  he  is  exposing,  in  a  very  tell-tale  way, 
his  feelings,  emotions,  and  philosphies  of  living,  in  short,  his  self.  Thus 
it  is  that  speech  correction  considers  primarily  the  person."  And  then, 
I  might  finish  that  thought  by  saying  that  our  most  tragic  discovery  was 
that  we  exist.  And  if  I  would  dare  encroach  upon  theology,  I  might  say 
that  this  may  be  called  the  fall  of  man.  It  occurred  because  a  creature 
developed  tissue  that  became  aware  of  itself.  It  occurred  because  man 
developed  self-consciousness.  And  I  could  wax  eloquent  here  to  say  that 
this  is  the  whole  trouble.  That's  my  trouble ;  that's  your  trouble.  I  stand 
up  here  in  a  dichotomized  condition  of  both  subject  and  object,  of  both 
observer  and  observed.  It  occurred  because  man  developed  self-con- 
sciousness and  looked  inside  and  saw  a  fantastic  world  of  self — himself. 
He  felt  his  dichotomy,  the  observer  and  the  observed.  There  was  still,  at 
this  time,  his  animal  in  his  existence  to  be  observed    and  then  there  was 
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the  turning,  man  felt  set  apart — alone.  Homeless,  as  some  great  man 
said,  with  no  place  to  lay  his  head. 

In  the  contemplation  of  his  living,  he  could  contemplate  his  not  living, 
his  death.  He  could  see  his  own  end  as  a  creature,  and  he  could  not 
stop  thinking  about  it.  His  thoughts  would  out,  and  he  could  not  stop 
talking  about  it.  You  have  to  pull  speech  in  here.  If  he  could  only  keep 
talking,  as  long  as  he  could  talk,  he  would  live.  He  invented  words  and 
more  words.  His  most  living  things;  things  with  more  vitality  than  any- 
thing else  he  could  ever  fashion.  There  is  just  nothing  as  powerful  as 
words,  including  the  A-bomb.  What  else  was  there  that  seemed  to  lead 
an  independent  life,  and  maybe  an  eternal  life?  They  acquired  strength 
or  lost  it;  they  could  spare  or  expose  (I'm  still  talking  about  words), 
preserve  or  destroy,  keep  close  or  push  away.  They  could  take  on  grace 
or  gather  evil  about  them.  They  were  both  magic  and  mystery.  Com- 
pletely without  material  embodiment,  they  have  never  been  incarnated 
And  today,  this  great  field  of  speech  pathology  is  dedicated  to  words — 
nothing  more,  nothing  less — and  physically  speaking,  thin  puffs  or  air. 


IN  MEMORIUM 


"I  am  sure  that  our  entire  field,  especially  the  State  of  California  would 
be  very  different  if  Mrs.  Salvin  had  not  vigorously  exerted  her  special 
brand  of  creativity.  .  .  .  She  did  everything  for  the  children,  with  dash, 
even  splendor,  and  absolute  thoroughness." — E.  Paul  Benoit,  Ph.D., 
Director,  Comprehensive  Rehabilitation  Planning  Project  for  the  Distirct 
of  Columbia. 


Integration — The  Challenge  of  Our  Time 

BERTH  OLD  LOWENFELD 

Many  people  contend  that  human  nature  has  not  changed  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  this  can  certainly  be  demonstrated  in  many  ways.  We 
are  silll  fighting  wars,  we  are  still  envious  of  those  who  live  better  than 
we  do,  and,  in  general,  the  Ten  Commandments  which  set  the  ethic  code 
for  mankind  need  enforcement  in  order  to  be  observed.  Many  of  the 
other  ideas  which  have  been  proclaimed  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments are  still  far  from  realization.  One  is,  therefore,  looking  for  any 
areas  in  which  progress — and  I  don't  mean  technical  progress — can  be 
noticed,  and  it  is  my  proposition  today  to  discuss  with  you  such  areas. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  STATUS  OF  THE  BLIND 

I  would  like  to  start  by  presenting  to  you  my  concept  of  the  history 
of  the  status  of  blind  persons  in  western  society.  There  are  four  phases 
in  this  history  which  are  distinctly  different,  and  in  each  one  of  them  the 
status  of  the  blind  showed  decisive  progress.  I  will  not  and  cannot  go 
into  the  reasons  for  these  changes.  Economical  ones  certainly  play  a 
great  role,  but  my  purpose  is  to  show  that  the  status  of  the  blind,  as 
well  as  society's  attitudes  toward  them,  have  changed  and  that  these 
changes  were  progressively  for  the  better. 
Separation 

In  many  primitive  societies  and  during  early  historical  times,  the  blind 
were  regarded  as  liabilities  and  their  status  was  that  of  separation.  In 
tribal  life,  any  person  who  could  not  fend  for  himself  and  defend  himself 
was  usually  considered  a  liability.1  The  two  extreme  forms  of  separation 
are  annihilation  and  veneration.  Annihilation  of  blind  and  imperfect 
children  was,  for  instance,  practiced  by  the  Spartans  who  set  them  out  in 
the  wilderness  of  the  Taygetus  Mountains  and  left  them  to  starve;  in 
Athens,  they  were  put  into  clay  vessels  and  left  by  the  wayside;  and  in 
Rome,  baskets  were  sold  on  the  market  so  that  infirm  children  could  be 
put  into  them  to  be  floated  on  the  Tiber  River  in  which  they  drowned. 
These  practices  were  legitimate  under  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  in  Sparta 
and  of  Solon  in  Athens.  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Seneca  approved  them  in 
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theory.  R.  S.  French2  states,  "Among  the  more  primitive  peoples  the  right 
to  live  must  have  been  denied  the  later  blinded  almost  equally  with  those 
born  blind.  .  .  .  The  individual  man  was  valued  for  his  fitness  for  practi- 
cal life  and  his  availability  for  war." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  of  some  ancient  blind  people  who  were 
venerated  by  their  contemporaries:  Homer,  who  is  believed  to  have  lost 
his  sight  rather  early  in  life;  and  a  considerable  number  of  other  Greek 
and  Roman  bards  and  philosophers,  among  them  Demodocus,  the  "bard 
divine,"  and  the  prophets  Tiresias  and  Phineus.  This  veneration  is  the 
benevolent  form  of  separation,  because  essentially  it  also  removes  the 
blind  individual  from  the  normal  life  of  his  society.  Either  form  of 
separation  can  be  found  in  other  early  societies,  and  even  in  historical 
and  not  too  remote  times  among  primitive  people,  and  as  genocide  among 
those  who  regressed  into  savagism. 
Ward  Status 

In  western  society  the  advent  and  rise  of  the  monotheistic  religions 
led  into  the  second  phase  in  which  the  blind  were  regarded  as  wards  of 
society.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  such  protective  demands  as,  "Thou 
shalt  not  curse  the  deaf  nor  put  a  stumblingblock  before  the  blind," 
(Leviticus  19:14)  and  "Cursed  be  he  that  maketh  the  blind  to  wander 
out  of  the  way."  (Deuteronomy  27:18)  Hebraic  law  puts  great  stress 
upon  each  individual's  obligation  toward  the  needy,  including  the  blind, 
and  the  family  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  all  of  its 
members.  Christianity  always  considered  children,  the  aged,  and  the  blind 
as  special  wards  of  the  Church.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  three 
groups  are  still  distinguished  as  special  categories  in  modern  social  wel- 
fare legislation.  In  the  early  Christian  communities,  the  deacons  took 
special  care  of  the  blind,  and  wealthy  Christians  took  blind  people  into 
their  households  as  their  special  wards.  During  and  after  the  fourth 
century,  asylums  and  hospitals  were  founded  which  also  received  the 
blind,  such  as  the  one  by  St.  Basil  in  Caesarea-in-Cappadocia.  However, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  blind  were  left  to  a  beggar's  lot, 
relying  upon  the  good  deeds  of  individuals  and  upon  alms  from  the 
Church. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  a  number  of  hospices  were  founded  exclu- 
sively for  the  blind.  In  these,  the  blind  were  organized  in  brotherhoods 
without  actually  constituting  a  church  order.  Among  them,  the  Quinze- 
Vingts  is  the  best-known.  It  was  built  in  1254  by  St.  Louis,  reportedly 
in  order  to  house  a  congregation  of  300  blinded  Crusaders.  Other  similar 
brotherhoods  came  into  existence  in  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  in  Scan- 
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dinavia.  These  brotherhoods  were  connected  with  specific  churches  and 
they  were  under  the  patronage  of  various  saints. 
Self -emancipation 

The  ward-status  gave  the  blind  not  only  the  right  to  live  but  also  to 
be  protected  and  assisted.  Under  it,  some  of  the  blind  became  well-known 
as  bards,  singers,  and  musicians.  However,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  on  there  appeared  throughout  the  western  world 
blind  individuals  who  by  their  own  efforts  achieved  not  only  an  educa- 
tion, but  also  became  outstanding  in  various  fields  of  endeavor.  This 
phase  I  propose  to  call  that  of  self-emancipation.  I  would  like  to  give 
some  examples  of  such  self-emancipators  whose  collective  appearance  and 
achievements  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  educational  facilities  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

Nicholas  Saunderson  (1682-1739)  lost  his  sight  through  smallpox  at 
the  age  of  one  year.  This  Yorkshire  man  became  one  of  the  outstanding 
mathematicians  of  his  time  and,  at  the  urging  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  was 
appointed  the  fourth  Lucasian  professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge. 
He  lectured  on  the  Newtonian  Laws  and  on  optics,  and  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society. 

John  Metcalf  (1717-1810)  was  also  blinded  by  smallpox,  when  six 
years  old.  He  traveled  around  England  by  himself  mostly  by  walking, 
studied  mensuration,  contracted  for  road  constructions,  and  became  well- 
known  as  an  engineer.  According  to  R.  S.  French,3  he  "seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  to  use  crushed  stone  for  making  road-beds."  He  also 
became  known  as  a  bridge-builder. 

Francois  Huber  (1750-1831),  born  in  Switzerland,  became  totally 
blind  as  a  result  of  cataracts  and  consumption.  Because  of  his  poor  health, 
he  moved  to  a  country  place  and  became  a  naturalist,  specializing  in  the 
life  of  bees.  His  wife  and  a  perceptive  servant  assisted  him  with  his 
studies,  and  he  became  the  outstanding  authority  on  the  life  and  habits 
of  bees.  His  discoveries  about  the  functions  of  the  queen  and  the  other 
bees  in  the  hive,  his  observations  on  the  use  of  their  antennae,  on  their 
breathing,  on  their  flying,  etc.,  moved  Maurice  Maeterlinck4  to  the 
statement:  "His  'New  Observations  on  Bees,'  .  .  .  have  remained  the 
unfailing,  abundant  treasure  into  which  every  subsequent  writer  has 
dipped.  .  .  there  is  not  a  single  one  of  his  principal  statements  that  has 
been  disproved,  or  discovered  in  error;  and  in  our  actual  experience  they 
stand  untouched,  and  indeed  at  its  very  foundation." 

Thomas  Blacklock  (1721-1791),  born  in  Scotland,  lost  his  sight  also 
through   smallpox,   before  he  was  six  months  old.   He  began  to  write 
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poetry  and  studied  for  the  ministry.  Although  he  achieved  fame  as  a 
preacher  and  was  an  ordained  minister,  the  prejudice  of  his  contem- 
poraries prevented  him  from  a  parish-church  career.  His  poetry  was 
published,  and  he  also  made  translations  from  the  French.  He  became 
the  intimate  friend  of  David  Hume,  furthered  Robert  Burns,  and  be- 
friended young  Walter  Scott. 

Maria  Theresia  von  Paradis  (1759-1824)  became  blind  at  three  years 
of  age  and  showed  unusual  talents,  intellectually  and  in  music.  She  was 
the  protegee  of  Empress  Maria  Theresia  of  Austria  and  undertook  many 
trips  throughout  Europe  as  a  concert  pianist.  She  had  entrance  to  Euro- 
pean high  society  and  became  herself  a  center  of  social  life.  Ishbel  Ross5 
tells  how  Maria  became  involved  with  Mesmer  and  mesmerism  and 
"emerged  from  this  experience  a  creature  of  mystery  and  romance." 

All  of  these  self-emancipators  not  only  achieved  outstanding  results  in 
their  respective  fields  of  endeavor,  but  also  devised  a  variety  of  tech- 
niques and  skills  which  enabled  them  to  accomplish  their  achievements  in 
spite  of  being  blind  and  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  any  educational  facilities 
for  the  blind.  There  are  many  others  who  struggled  for  an  education  of 
the  blind  by  having  invented  their  own  techniques  for  acquiring  an  educa- 
tion. Among  them  were  the  ones  who  devised  various  ways  of  writing, 
of  doing  arithmetic  and  even  higher  mathematics,  of  corresponding  with 
each  other,  and  of  making  embossed  maps  and  other  appliances  individ- 
ually needed  by  them. 

These  self-emancipators  encouraged  the  founding  of  the  first  educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  blind,  and  inspired  particularly  Valentin  Haiiy 
who  established  the  first  school  for  the  blind  in  Paris  in  1784.  There 
were  other  influences  too,  among  which  the  writings  of  Diderot  and 
Rousseau  and  the  example  of  Abbe  de  FEpee  in  founding  a  school  for 
the  deaf  must  be  mentioned.  However,  the  achievements  of  blind  people 
themselves  are  the  most  important  single  factor  which  by  itself  provided, 
as  we  would  scientifically  say,  the  "necessary  and  sufficient  conditions" 
for  the  establishment  of  educational  provisions  for  blind  children. 

Schools  for  the  blind  were  founded  in  various  European  countries:  in 
Liverpool,  England  in  1790;  in  Vienna,  Austria  by  Johann  Wilhelm 
Klein  in  1804;  and  in  Berlin,  Germany  in  1816.  In  the  United  States, 
the  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind  (now  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind),  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  (now  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind),  and  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  (now  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind)  were  established  between  1829  and  1834.  The  first  State  school 
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for  blind  children  was  founded  in  Ohio  in  1837.  Prior  to  this  time  there 
had  been  three  private  schools  or  institutions.  After  that,  educational  pro- 
visions for  blind  children  were  established  in  most  of  the  States. 
Integration 

With  the  educability  of  blind  children  an  accepted  fact,  the  fourth 
phase  in  the  history  of  the  blind,  that  of  integration,  began.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  paper,  integration  is  defined  as  follows:  "The  mutual 
acceptance,  based  on  equality  of  opportunity  and  before  the  law,  between 
groups  which  differ  in  some  important  characteristic,  may  it  be  racial, 
religious,  physical  or  otherwise."  Since  the  founding  of  schools  for  the 
blind,  many  changes  have  occurred  which  justify  the  contention  that  we 
live  in  a  period  in  which  the  integration  of  the  blind  into  society  is  grad- 
ually becoming  a  reality.  If  we  review  the  past  five  decades,  the  world 
as  a  whole  has  indeed  seen  great  changes:  the  aftermath  of  the  First 
World  War,  the  Great  Depression,  the  Second  World  War,  the  Atomic 
Age,  and  now  the  Age  of  Automation.  During  these  years,  events  in 
work  for  the  blind  have  taken  place  in  the  United  States  which  are,  I 
believe,  no  less  revolutionary  for  our  field. 

Let  me  first  discuss  the  rise  of  public  school  education  for  blind  child- 
ren in  the  United  States.  The  first  public  school  class  for  blind  children 
was  set  up  in  Chicago  in  1900.  After  the  first  years  of  growth  of  classes 
for  blind  children  in  public  schools  in  the  early  1900's,  the  enrollment 
leveled  of!  and  remained  proportionately  the  same  for  many  years.  It 
amounted  to  no  more  than  ten  to  fifteen  percent  of  the  total  blind 
school-age  population  as  registered  with  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind.  From  1952  on,  the  enrollment  in  public  school  programs 
showed  a  steady  and  sharp  increase  until  in  1965,  sixty  percent  of  all 
registered  blind  children  were  enrolled  in  such  programs  while  the  re- 
maining forty  percent  attended  residential  schools. 

In  fact,  the  largest  share  of  the  increase  due  to  retrolental  fibroplasia 
(an  eye  disease  connected  with  oxygen  treatment  of  prematurely  born 
children  and  rampant  from  1942  to  1953)  appears  to  have  been  absorbed 
by  the  public  school  programs  in  which  attendance  rose  from  985  in  1952 
to  11,051  in  1965.  While  public  school  attendance  of  blind  children- 
multiplied  more  than  ten  times,  enrollment  in  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  rose  from  5,108  in  1952  to  7,330  in  1965,  that  is  by  less  than  half. 
The  reasons  for  this  shift  I  have  discussed  in  my  article,  "History  and 
Development  of  Specialized  Education  for  the  Blind,"6  and,  therefore, 
I  will  mention  here  only  the  three  factors  which  I  consider  most  respon- 
sible for  it:  (1)  the  increasing  integration  of  the  blind  into  society;  (2) 
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the  American  high  regard  for  public  school  education;  and  (3)  the  re- 
cognition of  the  importance  of  family  life  for  the  individual  child. 

There  are  other  changes  in  the  education  of  the  blind  which  also  point 
in  the  direction  of  integration.  Residential  schools  for  the  blind  have 
turned  from  more  or  less  "closed"  schools  to  more  or  less  "open"  schools, 
thus  following  the  trends  which  characterize  changes  in  public  school 
education.  Personnel  in  these  schools,  particularly  the  teachers,  are  re- 
quired in  most  states  to  be  professionally  trained  and  certified  in  their 
area  of  specialization.  Administratively,  most  residential  schools  now 
function  under  State  Departments  of  Education  and  are  thus  an  integral 
part  of  the  public  school  systems  of  their  states. 

Public  school  programs  for  blind  children  also  have  undergone  con- 
siderable changes.  They  have  developed  from  so-called  braille  classes 
which  were  segregated,  into  resource  programs  and  itinerant  teacher 
provisions.  In  these,  the  blind  child  is  placed  in  the  regular  classroom  and 
receives  supportive  assistance,  given  to  him  and  his  teacher  by  an  instruc- 
tor especially  trained  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  Also,  programs  for 
the  education  of  teachers  of  the  blind  were  until  some  decades  ago  con- 
ducted almost  exclusively  by  a  few  residential  schools  for  the  blind.  At 
present,  they  are  a  part  of  the  teacher-education  offered  by  public  and 
private  colleges  and  universities  within  their  regular  course  programs. 

In  the  field  of  work  for  the  adult  blind,  equally  important  changes 
have  occurred  which  are  significant  for  the  trend  toward  integration. 
Foremost  among  them  is  the  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  its  underlying  philosophy.  Some  fifty  years 
ago,  the  prevailing  practice  was  to  assume  that  "the  blind"  could  do  only 
certain  types  of  work,  and  for  these  they  were  prepared  in  schools  and 
workshops  for  the  blind.  Our  present-day  approach  is  to  determine  where 
the  individual  blind  person's  aptitudes  and  interests  lie,  to  provide  train- 
ing in  the  kind  of  work  for  which  he  is  best  suited — no  matter  whether 
any  blind  person  has  done  it  before — and  then  assist  him  in  being  placed 
in  the  field  for  which  he  has  been  successfully  trained. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,7  expressed  this  approach  as  follows:  "The  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Administration  is  committed  to  a  program  of  in- 
tense promotion  of  vocational  individuality  for  blind  people — to  safe- 
guard them  against  being  herded  into  lines  of  work  convenient  to  society, 
but  crushing  to  personality,  to  find  instead  a  lifework  which  by  its  very 
nature  gives  the  greatest  possible  opportunity  for  functioning  of  each 
unique  combination  of  talents."  The  legal  framework  for  this  advance 
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in  the  United  States  was  provided  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
particularly  in  its  1954  Amendment,  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration  has  used  it  boldly  and  imaginatively  to  build  up  strong 
programs  serving  all  disabled  citizens.  This  complete  change  in  approach 
has  resulted  in  an  increased  influx  of  blind  people  into  industry,  private 
enterprise,  and  into  the  professions. 

There  are  other  facts  which  support  the  thesis  that  we  live  in  the 
period  of  integration  of  the  blind  into  society,  because  this  trend  per- 
meates most  of  the  activities  in  work  for  the  blind.  Let  me  refer  to  just 
a  few  of  them.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  new  ways  of  enabling  blind  peo- 
ple to  become  efficient  in  mobility  were  found  during  the  past  two  or 
three  decades  and  are  still  being  searched  for.  In  the  course  of  the  re- 
habilitation of  war-blinded  personnel,  mobility  training  techniques  were 
developed,  largely  by  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Richard  Hoover,8  making  use  of 
the  long  cane  which  functions  as  a  bumper  and  a  probe.  These  techniques 
have  been  refined  and  systematized  so  that  they  now  constitute  a 
specialized  field  of  instruction  for  which  training  facilities  are  available 
at  the  college  level.  Many  consider  the  limitation  of  mobility  the  most 
serious  effect  of  blindness.  Mobility  training  which  is  now  offered  by  an 
increasing  number  of  agencies  and  schools  for  their  blind  clients  and 
pupils,  is  the  most  important  technique  restoring  to  blind  persons  a  meas- 
ure of  mobility  freedom.  It  is  an  essential  element  in  increasing  the 
independence  of  the  blind  individual,  thus  promoting  his  integration  into 
the  normal  stream  of  life. 

More  blind  people  than  ever  before  live  in  the  United  States  with  their 
own  families  or  in  their  own  households.  About  half  a  century  ago,  most 
agencies  for  the  blind  conducted,  as  an  integral  part  of  their  services, 
homes  for  blind  persons — sometimes  two,  one  for  men  and  one  for 
women.  If  we  survey  the  field  new,  we  find  that  most  of  these  institutions 
have  ceased  to  operate  and  their  demise  is  deplored  by  few,  if  any.  This 
is  in  line  with  the  integration  of  the  blind  into  society. 

Blindness,  according  to  its  legal  definition,  comprises  a  wide  range  of 
visual  functioning,  from  total  blindness  to  considerable  residual  vision. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  field  of  optical  aids.  These  are  in- 
dividually prescribed  to  improve  residual  vision  to  the  point  where  one 
can  successfully  function  as  a  seeing  person.  This  service,  promoted  by 
grants  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration,  is  now  rendered 
by  many  agencies  in  work  with  the  blind  and  by  specialists  in  this  field 
and  has  normalized  the  status  of  many  hitherto  "blind"  people. 
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College  education  has  generally  become  much  more  widely  spread 
since  World  War  II  and  the  enactment  of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
number  of  blind  students  attending  regular  colleges  and  universities  has 
also  greatly  increased.  Fortunately,  the  United  States  has  never  pro- 
vided a  segregated  college  for  the  blind  but  has  always  adhered  to  the 
policy  of  admitting  and  educating  blind  students  in  the  regular  colleges 
and  universities. 

In  most  of  these  efforts  and  achievements,  blind  people  themselves 
have  played  an  increasing  role.  In  such  national  organizations  as  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  they  have  themselves  assumed  leader- 
ship in  promoting  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  blind  and  in  other  phases 
of  work  for  the  blind.  This  tendency  also  shows  up  in  the  evergrowing 
number  of  executives  and  employees  of  agencies  serving  blind  persons 
who  are  themselves  visually  handicapped.  While  international  and  na- 
tional conventions  in  work  for  the  blind  were  dominated  in  the  past  by 
seeing  representatives,  in  the  more  recent  decades  blind  persons  themselves 
have  assumed  greater  leadership  and  responsibilities. 

There  are  without  doubt  many  forces — economic,  psychological,  soci- 
ological— which  need  still  to  be  overcome  in  achieving  real  integration, 
and  I  certainly  don't  want  to  overlook  or  belittle  them.  But  my  thesis 
is  not  that  integration  is  already  accomplished,  but  that  it  is  the  challenge 
of  our  time. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  STATUS  OF  OTHER 
GROUPS  WITH  IMPAIRMENTS 

I  have  tried  to  prove  to  you  that  we  now  live  in  a  time  of  integration 
of  the  blind  into  society.  This  fact  alone,  however,  would  not  have 
justified  that  I  gave  my  presentation  the  universal  title  of  "Integration — 
The  Challenge  of  our  Time."  This  I  did  because  I  now  want  to  sug- 
gest to  you  that  the  sequence  of  status-characteristics  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed for  the  blind,  holds  true  not  only  for  them  but  also,  with  some 
modifications,  for  other  groups  of  the  handicapped  and,  indeed,  for 
minority  groups  in  general. 

Let  me  first  discuss  with  you,  albeit  now  with  the  same  details  as  I  did 
for  the  blind,  the  history  of  a  few  groups  of  handicapped  people.  The 
first  phase,  that  of  separation,  was  as  I  have  already  commented,  one 
which  concerned  not  the  blind  alone  but  all  those  who,  for  reasons  of  im- 
pairment, were  considered  a  liability  to  their  group.  This  includes  the 
deaf,  the  crippled,  the  mentally  handicapped,  and  others.  Similarly,  the 
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ward-status,  giving  the  handicapped  a  right  to  live  and  to  be  protected 
and  assisted,  is  a  historical  phase  through  which  most  groups  of  people 
with  impairments  had  to  go.  Although  the  blind  were  especially  pro- 
tected by  the  Church,  other  impaired  groups  during  the  Middle  Ages 
were  also  assisted  by  the  Church. 

The  deaf,  as  well  as  the  crippled,  had  their  period  of  self-emansipation 
also.  There  were  numerous  deaf  people  who  showed  that  they  were  able 
to  learn  to  communicate;  some  others  showed  remarkable  proficiency  in 
the  art  of  painting  and  as  artists  in  other  fields.  These  self-emancipators 
encouraged  sporadic  educational  efforts  for  the  deaf  from  the  sixteenth 
century  on  until  Abbe  de  FEpee  in  the  1760's  founded  the  first  school 
for  the  deaf  in  Paris.  Education  of  the  deaf,  and  later  on  rehabilitation 
of  the  deaf,  opened  to  them  the  door  to  employment,  not  in  special 
workshops  but  in  certain  fields  of  the  open  labor  market — such  as  print- 
ing, baking,  shoemaking,  and  many  others.  The  full  social  integration  of 
the  deaf  into  society  is  made  more  difficult  because  of  the  communication 
barrier  which  is  inherent  to  deafness. 

The  lot  of  the  crippled  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  unfortunate  be- 
cause this  handicap  became  traditionally  the  object  of  ridicule.  Many  of 
the  crippled  were  used  as  court  jesters  and  abused  for  the  amusement  of 
the  masses.  Their  real  plight  was  recognized  much  later  than  that  of  the 
blind  or  the  deaf.  Only  when  medical  interest  in  the  orthopedically  crip- 
pled grew  were  attitudes  toward  them  changed.  This  happened  in  some 
countries  sooner,  in  others  not  until  the  eighteenth  century.  In  our  days, 
medical  and  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  orthopedically  impaired  aims 
at  their  economic  and  social  integration  into  society. 

The  treatment  of  the  mentally  handicapped  during  the  Middle  Ages 
was  indeed  a  sorry  chapter,  since  most  of  them  were  considered  as  pos- 
sessed by  evil  spirits  or  were  objects  of  other  superstitions.  In  many 
places,  mentally  retarded  and  insane  people  were  actually  separated  from 
society,  until  not  too  long  ago,  by  being  thrown  into  towers  and  fed  like 
animals.  Only  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  did  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
begin  to  provide  institutional  care  for  the  mentally  handicapped.  It  is 
obvious  that  we  cannot  expect  self-emancipation  for  this  group,  but 
medical  progress  in  treating  mental  illness  and  increased  educational  as 
well  as  rehabilitative  efforts  and  services  are  channeling  more  and  more 
mentally  handicapped  individuals  back  into  society. 

Jacobus  tenBroek9  adds  to  the  already  discussed  factors,  some  other 
legislative  programs  which  promote  integration:  the  public  assistance 
titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  so-called  architectual  barriers  stat- 
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utes,  the  guide  dog  laws,  and  the  white  cane  laws.  He  asserts  that  they 
"are  built  upon  an  integrationist  foundation  and  necessarily  imply  an 
integrationist  objective."  He  comes  to  the  following  conclusion:  "From 
the  foregoing,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  integration  of  the  disabled  is 
the  policy  of  the  nation.  This  policy  has  been  expressed  by  Congress  and 
by  the  state  legislatures,  not  once,  but  many  times,  and  not  merely  with 
respect  to  a  single,  narrow  area  of  human  endeavor,  but  with  respect  to 
the  whole  broad  range  of  social,  economic,  and  educational  activity 
backed  up  with  numerous  specially  created  agencies  and  instrumentalities 
of  government,  with  affirmative  assistance  and  negative  prohibitions,  and 
with  vast  expenditures  of  money  amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  each  year." 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  STATUS  OF  OTHER  MINORITY  GROUPS 

It  is  the  thesis  of  my  presentation  that  the  history  of  other  minority 
groups  follows  a  pattern  similar  to  that  of  the  handicapped.  I  propose 
to  exemplify  this  on  two  minority  groups,  the  Jews  and  the  American 
Negroes. 
The  Jews 

The  Jews  lived  during  the  Middle  Ages  strictly  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  community  in  Jewish  ghettos,  defined  in  Webster's  Seventh 
Collegiate  Dictionary  as  "a  quarter  of  a  city  in  which  members  of  a 
minority  group  lived  because  of  social,  legal,  or  economic  pressure."  The 
separation  in  such  ghettos  resulted  in  many  cases  in  the  extinction  of  their 
inhabitants  by  fire  and  sword,  so  that  entire  ghetto  communities  were 
annihilated,  particularly  during  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Although  such 
excesses  never  completely  stopped — the  pogroms  in  Russia  and  the  Nazis' 
genocide  program  occurred  in  the  twentieth  century — there  were  some 
Popes  who  tried  to  protect  the  Jews.  In  some  countries,  the  rulers, 
emperors,  kings,  dukes,  and  others  assumed  the  function  of  protectors  of 
the  Jews  who  in  turn  had  to  pay  high  tributes  for  this  protection.  They 
were  in  a  true  sense  the  wards  of  their  protectors,  though  in  critical  times 
this  did  not  help  them  much — they  were  still  killed,  burned  or  driven  out. 
During  all  these  centuries  of  persecution,  individual  Jews  continued  their 
Biblical  and  Talmudic  studies  and  took  pride  in  meticulously  following 
the  rules  of  their  religion. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  age  of  enlightenment  began  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  the  Jews.  The  French  Revolution  and  particularly  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence,  proclaimed  equal  rights  for  all. 
The  Jewish  people  themselves  began  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
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ties  opening  up  for  them.  It  was  particularly  Moses  Mendelssohn  who 
convinced  the  intelligentsia  of  his  time  that  full  civil  rights  should  be 
extended  to  the  Jews.  Thus,  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  Europe  was 
the  result  of  the  spread  of  enlightened  ideologies  as  well  as  of  the  influ- 
ence of  some  outstanding  Jewish  writers  and  philosophers.  With  equality 
legally  established,  the  integration  of  the  Jews  into  the  various  societies 
in  which  they  lived  progressed  in  general,  though  regressions  into  separa- 
tion and  even  annihilation  are  recorded  facts  of  history.  The  latest  event 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  statehood  in  Israel,  resulted  in  their  admission 
to  the  United  Nations  which  is  an  international  form  of  integration. 
The  American  Negroes 

So  far  as  the  American  Negro  is  concerned,  his  history  began  with 
slavery,  which  surely  is  a  form  of  separation.  The  Negro  slave  lived 
completely  apart  from  the  white  society  and  his  life  hung  on  a  thin 
thread.  He  lacked  the  protection  of  the  law  and  even  when  this  was 
extended  to  him,  his  owner  was  still  his  master.  When  slavery  was 
abolished,  the  Negro  in  the  American  South  remained  the  ward  of  his 
master  who  in  exchange  for  his  services  felt  an  obligation  to  take  care  of 
him  and  his  family.  The  Negroes  who  left  the  South  for  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  lived  for  many  decades  lives  of  servants  or  earned 
their  livelihood  as  the  most  lowly-paid  workers.  In  spite  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  the  Negro  did  not  enjoy  equal  rights  and  did  not  take  part 
in  the  economic  and  cultural  rise  of  the  nation. 

Beginning  with  Booker  T.  Washington,  there  appeared  in  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  society  leaders  who  were  acutely  aware  of  the  inequalities 
under  which  their  people  had  to  live  and  of  the  unfulfilled  promises 
held  out  to  them  by  the  Constitution.  I  see  the  present  struggle  of  the 
American  Negro  as  an  act  of  self-emancipation  and  its  leaders  like 
Martin  Luther  King  as  the  self-emancipators  of  their  race.  Whether  the 
American  Negro  wants  integration  or  will  establish  himself  as  a  distinct 
group  with  complete  equality  in  opportunities  and  before  the  law,  remains 
a  question  which  only  the  future  will  answer.  However,  the  Negro's 
integration  as  a  full-fledged  and  equal-right  member  of  our  society  is 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  inner-political  challenge  facing  the  United 
States. 

What  practical  application  does  the  recognition  that  we  live  in  the 
age  of  integration  have?  If  we  accept  this  interpretation  of  our  place  in 
this  historical  development,  we  not  only  gain  an  objective  for  our  efforts 
but  also  a  criterion  for  what  is  desirable  and  undesirable  in  working  with 
the  handicapped  and  other  minority  groups.  I  would  like  to  broaden  a 
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formula  which  I  offered  in  195010  concerning  work  for  the  blind:  "Insti- 
tutions and  services  for  minority  groups  which  separate  them  and  keep 
them  separated,  are  regressive.  Even  though  they  may  be  temporarily 
beneficial  to  an  individual,  they  are  undesirable  and  inimical  to  the 
interest  of  the  group.  Institutions  which  aim  at  integration  and  instill  in 
the  individual  the  spirit  of  independence  and  strengthen  those  qualities 
and  skills  which  will  enable  him  to  take  his  rightful  place  as  a  member 
of  society  are  progressive,  desirable  and  in  the  best  interest  of  the  group." 
When  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  presentation  that  I  would  not 
discuss  the  reasons  for  the  facts  which  I  have  tried  to  lay  before  you,  let 
me  stress  again  that  I  am  quite  aware  of  these  reasons,  particularly  those 
of  an  economic  nature.  They  played  a  great  role  in  practically  all  the 
events  which  I  have  discussed.  But  I  have  set  as  my  task  to  present  to 
you  a  sequence  of  historical  phenomena  connected  with  the  rise  of  some 
minority  groups  from  separation  and  ward-status,  through  self-emancipa- 
tion to  integration.  This  sequence  appears  to  be  an  indication  that  atti- 
tudes toward  minorities  have  undergone  profound  changes,  changes  which 
are  a  hopeful  sign  that  human  nature  does  show  improvement  in  some 
respects,  even  if  it  takes  thousands  of  years  to  make  them  apparent.  On 
this  hopeful  note  I  would  like  to  conclude  my  presentation. 
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Strengthening  The  Self-concept 

BEATRICE  A.  WRIGHT 

The  self-concept  has  been  accorded  a  position  of  high  importance  in 
the  determination  of  feelings,  attitudes,  beliefs  and  behavior.  The  view 
we  have  of  ourselves  can  make  us  feel  good  or  bad,  pleased  or  disappoint- 
ed, contented  or  cowed,  and  in  a  society  that  gives  weight  to  feelings  of 
people,  to  the  states  of  positive  and  negative  experience,  such  self-evalua- 
tions are  vital  on  their  own  account. 

Most  of  us  are  also  aware  that  how  we  view  ourselves  influences  our 
behavior.  We  hardly  need  the  evidence  of  research  to  convince  us,  for 
example,  that  our  feelings  as  to  whether  we  can  succeed  in  something 
will  affect  our  efforts,  i.e.,  whether  we  will  even  try,  whether  we  will 
persist  in  the  face  of  obstacles,  and  so  on.  That  is  to  say,  the  sense  of  our 
own  competencies,  of  our  own  adequacies,  powerfully  influences  our 
strivings. 

SELF-CONCEPT  AND  THE  EVALUATION  OF  OTHER  PEOPLE 

There  are  other  implications  of  the  self-concept  that  are  perhaps  less 
obvious.  Research  has  shown  a  significant  correlation,  for  example,  be- 
tween self-acceptance  and  acceptance  of  others ;  that  is,  people  who  like 
themselves  tend  to  like  others,  whereas  the  misanthrope  tends  to  be  a 
person  with  low  self-regard.  If  one  assumes  a  two-way  causal  relation- 
ship, the  implications  are  first,  that  a  positive  self-concept  will  predispose 
the  person  to  like  others,  and  secondly  that  social  experiences  that  help 
the  person  to  like  others  will  in  turn  positively  influence  his  self-concept. 
It  has  been  said  that  self-love  and  love  of  others  go  hand  in  hand. 

One  can  ask  about  the  generality  of  the  relationship  between  self- 
acceptance  and  acceptance  of  others;  that  is  whether  all  people  who 
think  well  of  themselves  will  be  inclined  to  think  well  of  others.  Such 
a  question  pushes  for  refinement  of  understanding  in  terms  of  specifica- 
tion of  the  conditions  under  which  the  general  relationship  either  holds 
up  or  disappears.  Evidence  about  the  nature  of  some  of  these  conditions 
is  provided  by  clinical  investigation.  Two  cases  will  be  considered  here 
wherein  the  generality  of  the  relationship  between  self-acceptance  and 
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acceptance  of  others  is  altered  by  the  consideration  of  other  factors.  The 
first  is  a  case  of  high  self-regard,  the  second  one  of  low  self-regard. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  when  high  self-regard  is  based  primarily 
upon  comparison  of  our  own  performance  with  the  lesser  performance  of 
others,  that  is  to  say,  when  high  self-regard  depends  upon  the  inferiority 
of  others,  then  thinking  well  of  oneself  requires  the  devaluation  of  others. 
One  might  argue  that  this  type  of  high  self-regard  bespeaks  an  underly- 
ing sense  of  inferiority,  but  this  may  be  begging  the  question.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  since  the  positive  self-regard  depends  on  negative  regard  for 
others,  there  is  an  unstable  aflect  pattern,  more  vulnerable  to  disruption 
than  the  relationship  where  self-regard  and  regard  for  others  bear  the 
same  affect  sign. 

In  the  case  of  low  self-regard,  we  know  that  although  self-abnegation 
tends  to  go  along  with  disparagement  of  others,  additional  factors  some- 
times enter  to  invert  this  simple  two-way  process.  One  important  factor 
is  the  need  to  maintain  one's  poor  opinion  of  the  self.  To  posit  such  a 
need  seems  at  variance  with  the  need  to  enhance  oneself,  and  indeed  it 
is,  but  nonetheless  it  may  be  overpowering  in  reinforcing  whatever  evid- 
ence the  person  can  marshall  to  show  that  he  is  inadequate.  Sometimes 
this  need  stems  from  masochistic  feelings  to  atone  for  real  or  imagined 
misdeeds.  The  person  then  punishes  himself  by  affirming  his  inferioroty 
and  finds  everyone  else  to  be  in  such  contrast  with  his  own  devaluated 
status.  Sometimes  the  need  is  reinforced  by  the  secondary  gains  of  atten- 
tion and  care  aroused  in  others  by  the  person  who  keeps  tearing  himself 
down. 

A  very  different  source  for  keeping  oneself  in  an  inferior  position  in- 
volves the  sense  of  self-identity.  If  altering  the  self  means  losing  a  sense 
of  self-hood,  of  individuality,  of  the  I  or  me;  if  one's  very  existence  in 
some  obscure  way  rests  upon  one's  deflated  definition  of  oneself,  then 
the  low  self-regard  will  be  clung  to  with  a  tenacity  that  defies  rational 
grasp.  To  improve  oneself,  to  be  other  than  the  way  one  is,  becomes 
equivalent  to  not  being.  Whatever  the  reason  for  clinging  to  a  negative 
self-concept,  the  person  may  actively  seek  out  evidence  for  his  inferiority 
by  acting  accordingly  as  well  as  by  affirming  the  superiority  of  everyone 
else. 

SELF-CONCEPT  AND  THE  PERCEPTION  OF  OTHER 
PEOPLE'S  EVALUATION  OF  ONESELF 

There  is  yet  another  way  in  which  the  self-concept  bears  upon  in- 
terpersonal  relations.    It  serves   as  an   important  basis   for  interpreting 
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the  feelings  and  intentions  of  other  people  regarding  oneself.  In  its  most 
general  formulation,  it  can  be  said  that  self-evaluation  and  felt  evalua- 
tion by  others  are  positively  correlated.  Thus,  a  person  who  values  him- 
self, likes  and  accepts  himself,  will  also  tend  to  feel  that  others  value 
him.  The  converse  is  also  true.  For  example,  the  person  who  views  him- 
self as  clumsy,  will  tend  to  feel  that  others  people  concur,  etc.  The  ex- 
planation for  this  type  of  projection  phenomenon  involves  the  idea  that 
behavior  is  understood  in  terms  of  the  stimulus  conditions  that  produce 
it,  or,  to  use  other  terms,  the  situational  context  in  which  it  takes  place. 
For  example,  laughter  is  interpreted  quite  differently  when  one  notices 
that  the  person  is  laughing  at  the  antics  of  a  child  or  at  his  tears.  This 
is  so  because  a  given  behavior  is  often  a  surface  characteristic  that  can 
stand  for  a  diversity  of  meanings.  By  taking  into  account  other  clues, 
like  the  stimulus  conditions,  one  exludes  many  of  the  alternatives.  So 
it  is  in  regard  to  the  perception  of  other  people's  views  of  oneself.  The 
self  as  a  stimulus  for  the  other  person  requires  definition,  and  usually 
the  self-concept  most  readily  offers  itself  for  that  purpose. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  self-concept  assumes  enormous  power  in  molding 
the  perception  of  the  attitudes  of  other  people  toward  the  self  in  ways 
that  will  fit  the  person's  notions  about  himself.  Let  us  consider  the  case 
of  the  child  who  feels  clumsy.  He  will  tend  to  interpret  even  slight 
praise  of  his  motor  performance  as  evidence  for  his  awkwardness;  that 
is,  he  may  not  notice  the  praise  or  he  may  experience  it  as  politeness.  If 
he  does  regard  the  praise  as  genuine,  he  can  easily  dismiss  it  as  being 
unjustified.  From  this  example,  one  can  see  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  change 
the  self-concept  once  it  has  become  relatively  fixed  and  why  psychothe- 
rapy is  so  often  protracted.  New  experiences  tend  to  be  interpreted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  fit  in  with  the  self-concept,  rather  than  being  a  basis 
for  developing  a  new  look  at  the  self.  Of  course,  some  rigidity  of  the 
self-concept  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  develop  and  maintain  a  sense  of 
personal  identity.  If  we  were  to  feel  clumsy  one  minute  because  some- 
body said  so,  and  graceful  the  next  because  someone  else  said  so,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  know  who  we  were  and  what  we  could  do.  We 
require  consistency  in  our  appraisal  of  ourselves,  of  our  abilities,  tempera- 
ment, and  character. 

CHANGE  IN  THE  SELF-CONCEPT 

And  yet  the  self-concept  does  change.  How  does  this  change  come 
about?  One  process  is  that  of  differentiation  in  which  newly  acquired 
attributes  about  the  self  are  consistent  with  the  existing  sel f -concept ; 
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they  are  additional  variations  on  the  same  theme  played  by  the  core  of 
the  self-concept.  Thus,  our  child  who  feels  physically  clumsy,  may  all 
too  readily  see  himself  as  clumsy  in  social  relations  also,  requiring  little 
evidence  for  this  additional  feature  to  be  added  to  his  picture  of  himself, 
a  picture  that  retains  a  coherence  that  enables  him  to  recognize  himself 
as  himself.  This  kind  of  elaboration  can  reflect  a  type  of  spread  pheno- 
menon in  which  personality  features  fit  together  simply  by  virtue  of  their 
like-sign  character.7  That  is  to  say,  a  negative  bit  of  information  about 
the  self  will  find  a  comfortable  home  with  other  negative  bits,  the  case 
being  parallel  in  regard  to  positive  bits. 

One  need  not  presume  that  like-sign  cohesion  accounts  for  all  additive 
mosaics  to  the  self-picture,  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  sometimes 
"opposites  attract,"  that  is  to  say,  that  a  positive  bit  of  information  about 
the  self  can  be  concordant  with  a  negative  bit,  as  for  example,  when  a 
person  comes  to  believe  that  being  apt  in  verbal  skills  implies  being 
mechanically  inept,  or  that  being  successful  implies  disregarding  other  peo- 
ple. That  a  centain  amount  of  rationality  and  even  rationalization  may 
enter  to  assist  in  the  adherence  of  the  parts  of  the  self  is  evident,  al- 
though it  is  very  likely  that  perceptual  principals  that  have  little  to  do 
with  intellectual  sense  are  also  operative.  Amid  all  the  complexities  of 
self-concept  formation,  what  is  important  to  comprehend  is  that  the  core 
of  the  self  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  feeling  of  identity  and  continuity  with 
the  essential  "I",  a  basis  which  is  so  crucial  in  influencing  which  new 
ideas  will  become  part  of  the  self-concept. 

The  discussion  thus  far  has  focussed  upon  changes  in  the  self-concept 
through  the  adding  of  parts  that  do  not  otherwise  alter  the  existing  self- 
concept.  We  just  learn  more  and  more  about  the  self,  as  if  the  additional 
information  did  not  change  the  earlier  ideas  in  any  way.  To  what  extent 
this  is  actually  true,  is  unknown.  We  do  know  that  earlier  views  about 
the  self  can  be  modified  by  the  accumulation  of  new  views.  It  is  intrigu- 
ing to  contemplate  a  multi-layered  model  in  which  old  notions  about  the 
self  are  superseded  by  modified  notions  but  not  obliterated,  remaining 
quite  viable  at  a  different,  often  unconscious,  level.  If  this  be  so,  the 
baby's  feelings  of  great  dependency,  for  example,  may  always  remain  as 
part  of  an  infant  self-concept  harbored  somewhere  within  the  psyche  of 
the  adult,  although  his  growing  sense  of  competence  has  molded  a  more 
mature  concept  of  an  independent  self. 

Changes  in  the  sense  of  the  essential  self,  the  kind  of  person  one  basic- 
ally is,  generally  occur  gradually.  One  advances  from  year  to  year,  grow- 
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ing  up,  growing  taller,  smarter,  and  stronger  without  feeling  a  discon- 
tinuity with  the  self  of  a  year  ago. 

There  are  times,  however,  when  more  abrupt  shifts  in  the  self-concept 
occur.  Then  it  is  that  the  event  or  happening  stands  out  in  dramatic 
relief,  as  a  highlight  in  one's  development  or  as  a  trauma.  Many  can 
recall  their  first  day  at  school  and  suddenly  feeling  different  because  of 
that  fact.  One  can  think  of  the  young  girl,  decked  out  in  finery  for  the 
first  time,  who  indeed  feels  like  a  new  person.  Major  shifts  in  a  person's 
occupation,  marital  status,  and  health  condition  are  other  instances  that 
can  lead  to  the  conscious  experience  of  now  being  a  different  person. 

In  these  examples,  the  role  functions  that  the  person  sees  himself  as 
fulfilling  are  clearly  changed.  They  also  are  largely  unfamiliar  and  hard- 
ly understood,  yet  highly  important,  spanning  a  wide  arc  of  the  person's 
life  in  as  yet  undefined  ways.  These  are  the  features  that  lead  to  the 
feeling  of  now  being  different  and  in  more  extreme  cases,  to  the  feeling 
of  self-estrangement.  The  unfamiliarity  of  the  new  roles  itself  produces 
a  sense  of  uncertainty  and  even  of  insecurity,  in  so  far  as  they  require 
adaptations  which  the  person  is  unsure  that  he  can  or  is  unwilling  to 
make.  One  can  see  why  the  period  of  adolescence  has  been  characterized 
as  a  period  of  identity  confusion,  uncertainty,  or  crisis,  for  not  only  is 
the  young  adult  rapidly  experiencing  physical  and  psychological  changes, 
but  he  is  also  confronted  with  the  problem  of  assuming  new  and  import- 
ant roles  involved  in  the  choice  of  an  occupation  and  mate.  Once  these 
choices  are  made,  he  can  begin  to  consolidate  a  sense  of  identity7  that  will 
include  the  major  and  widespreading  new  roles  as  they  become  further 
defined  in  filing  them.  Beginning  college  may  afford  the  young  person 
a  quiescent  period,  a  sort  of  latency  period,  since  the  choice  of  vital  life 
roles  can  be  deferred  for  a  period  of  years,  but  approaching  graduation 
will  force  a  new  identity  crisis  so  long  as  these  life  roles  are  yet  to  be 
chosen.  Senior  college  women,  for  example,  have  been  shown  to  have  less 
stable  self  identities  than  a  few  years  earlier  because  they  cannot  picture 
their  future  circumstances. 

As  a  general  principle  we  can  state  that  those  life  circumstances  which 
require  the  selection  of  and/or  adaptation  to  important  new  roles  are 
especially  significant  both  for  the  sense  of  personal  identity7  as  well  as 
for  the  direction  that  the  change  in  the  self-concept  will  take.  With  a 
shift  in  important  roles,  the  self  is  experienced  as  changing  and/or  as 
having  changed.  The  change  can  be  a  positive  one  inspite  of  the  initial 
feeling  of  strangeness  and  uncertainty,  insofar  as  the  person  positively 
evaluates  his  new  roles  and  feels  adequate  to  the  task  of  undertaking 
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them.  Or,  the  change  can  be  deleterious  to  the  self-concept  when  the 
person  feels  devaluated  in  his  new  role  and  his  resources  are  depleted  for 
meeting  the  new  circumstances  in  which  finds  himself. 

ADMITTING  NEGATIVES  INTO  SELF-CONCEPT 

The  previous  discussion  centered  on  the  significance  of  the  self-concept 
with  respect  to  personal  satisfaction,  strivings,  feelings  toward  other 
people,  the  interpretation  of  interpersonal  relations,  and  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal identity  as  affected  by  change  in  the  self-concept.  We  will  now 
attempt  to  outline  five  principles  that  can  guide  us  in  aiding  the  child 
in  his  development  of  the  kind  of  self-concept  that  will  enable  him  to 
value  himself  as  a  person  while  at  the  same  time  protect  him  from  cir- 
cumstantial affronts  to  his  personal  worth.  Our  examples  will  largely  be 
those  of  children  with  disabilities  both  because  they  more  easily  highlight 
the  principles  that  can  be  generally  applied,  and  because  these  children 
are  especially  confronted  with  the  problem  of  absorbing  undesired  fea- 
tures into  the  self-concept. 

Because  of  its  importance,  the  first  idea  deserves  mentioning,  although 
it  is  well  known,  namely  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  a  basic  relation- 
ship of  love  between  the  child  and  those  caring  for  him,  usually  his  par- 
ents. Love  gives  the  child  the  earliest  experience  of  being  valued,  an 
essential  foundation  for  his  own  feelings  of  worthiness  and  trust  in  others. 
But  being  loved  is  an  affective  quality.  By  itself  it  is  not  sufficient  to  the 
task  of  accruing  ideas  about  the  self  that  have  content,  ideas  that  delimit 
for  the  child  what  he  is  like,  such  as  ideas  about  appearance,  moods, 
abilities,  personality,  in  short  characteristics  that  define  the  cognitive 
content  of  the  child's  self-concept  and  give  him  the  sense  of  a  differentiat- 
ed personal  identity.  Some  of  this  information  the  child  absorbs  through 
his  own  sensory  apparatus.  He  looks  at  himself  in  a  mirror,  experiences 
success  and  failure  in  what  he  tries  to  do,  and  so  on.  And  some  of  the  in- 
formation comes  by  way  of  hearing  what  other  people  tell  him  he  is  like. 
He  hears  and  learns  that  he  is  a  boy,  for  example.  Very  often  what  he 
learns  comes  to  him  already  evaluated  by  others  as  when  he  learns  that 
he  can  run  very  well,  or  is  a  poor  loser  and  so  forth. 

The  issue  to  which  I  would  like  now  specifically  to  address  myself 
concerns  which  personal  attributes  the  child  should  become  aware  of 
and  how  that  awareness  should  take  place.  In  the  case  of  attributes  of  the 
child  that  are  generally  positively  evaluated,  there  appears  to  be  less  of 
a  problem.  Thus,  the  child  who  is  well  coordinated  is  told  how  adept  he 
is,  the  child  who  is  clever  is  told  how  smart  he  is  and  so  on.  But  how 
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about  traits  that  are  below  the  standard  of  the  general  norm?  What  ab- 
out the  misshapen  legs  of  a  child,  the  blind  eyes,  the  missing  limb? 

I  should  like  to  propose  here  that  such  traits,  with  at  least  some  of 
their  negative  implications,  must  be  brought  into  a  child's  awareness  by 
those  who  love  and  care  for  him.  This  is  referred  to  as  the  principle  of 
realization  amid  interpersonal  acceptance.  Where  the  child  is  only  aware 
of  good  things  about  himself,  then  his  self-concept,  although  strongly 
positive,  is  too  vulnerable  to  the  inevitable  circumstances  in  which  a 
negative  trait  will  be  highlighted.  The  child  needs  the  experience  of 
being  loved  in  spite  of  shortcomings :  where  his  shortcomings  have  been 
glossed  ever,  ignored,  hidden,  by  those  who  love  him.  this  experience  is 
denied  him.  The  child  needs  to  know  that  negative  traits  are  negative, 
that  they  limit  him  in  certain  ways,  but  that  they  do  not  arlect  the  basic 
accepting  and  trusting  relationship  of  those  who  love  him,  that  there- 
fore he  is  worthy  and  lovable  in  spite  of  all  of  that.  The  negative  trait 
must  be  seen  as  a  part  of  himself,  but  not  part  of  his  worth.  Without 
this  experience,  the  negative  trait  has  the  potential  of  imposing  itself  as 
the  sole  characteristic  that  determines  his  worth.  Should  the  negative 
trait  be  revealed  to  him  in  a  hostile  enviornment.  the  experience  can 
effect  a  traumatic  reversal  in  the  self-concept,  a  shattering  of  the  old 
gloriously  high  self-concept  to  one  filled  with  the  anguish  of  self-pity 
and  self-hatred. 

Such  a  traumatic  shift  was  seen  in  the  life  of  Raymond,  a  boy  who 
could  not  walk  because  oi  infantile  paralysis  at  the  age  of  four.3  Until 
the  age  of  eight,  when  he  went  to  school  for  the  first  time,  he  had  been 
adored  by  his  parents,  helped  by  them  in  even-  way,  and  loved  "uncondi- 
tionally." But  the  "unconditionally"'  did  not  include  elaboration  of  his 
deformed  and  disabled  legs.  He  was  praised  for  cooperating  with  the 
exercises  he  had  to  do,  with  trying  to  crawl  and  so  on,  but  no  special 
mention  was  made  of  his  difference  from  other  children.  Looking  back, 
he  felt  that  the  parents  "entered  into  a  fine  conspiracy  of  cheerfulness, 
hope,  and  courage"  in  which  they  loved  him  and  said  lovely  things  about 
him,  but  this  did  not  enable  him  to  integrate  a  deformed  body  image  into 
his  mightly  self-evaluation.  His  daydreams  of  physical  strength  and  per- 
sonal vigor,  of  being  a  hero  in  physical  pursuits  became  his  reality*,  and 
when  he  saw  other  crippled  children,  he  felt  no  similarity-  at  all  to  them. 
He  even  hated  them,  and,  at  least  on  the  conscious  level,  did  not  realize 
that  he.  toe,  was  crippled.  Lacking  a  view  of  himself  as  a  child  with  a 
disability,  he  was  illprepared  to  cope  with  that  fateful  day  upon  entering 
school  for  the  first  time,  when  the  bovs  refused  to  accept  his  statement 
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that  nothing  was  the  matter  with  him,  and  instead  not  only  insisted  that 
his  legs  were  skinny,  like  broomsticks,  but  peered  at  him  for  thinking 
otherwise  and  for  boasting  about  his  crawling.  Following  this  incident, 
Raymond  was  a  changed  person,  for  a  few  taunting  boys  had  implanted 
in  him  the  seed  of  shame  from  which  he  was  to  conceive  a  monster.  There- 
after, until  well  into  his  adult  years,  Raymond  suffered  the  shame  and 
hurt  of  inferiority.  His  self-concept  plummented  from  the  high  and 
mighty  purely  positive,  to  the  ignominy  of  widespread  self-devaluation. 

We  may  presume  that  Raymond's  parents  could  not  accept  his  disability 
and  therefore  could  not  talk  about  it  in  terms  of  its  negative  features, 
but  only  in  terms  of  overcoming  them.  Perhaps  unconsciously  Raymond 
sensed  that  his  parents  did  not  accept  his  disability  and  therefore,  correct- 
ly or  not,  could  not  accept  him.  If  his  parents  could  not  accept  him  with 
his  disability  neither  could  he.  He  would  have  to  continue  denying  his 
disability,  as  he  did  in  not  realizing  that  his  legs  were  emaciated,  for  to 
do  otherwise  would  be  to  deny  the  love  of  his  parents.  It  was  only  when 
the  unrelenting  reality  was  forced  upon  him  on  his  first  day  at  school, 
that  denial  gave  way  to  the  onrush  of  inferiority. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  complete  transformation  of  Raymond's  self- 
concept,  from  one  that  was  strongly  positive  to  one  that  was  strongly 
negative,  need  not  have  occured  if  his  loving  parents  had  accepted  his 
disability  so  that  they  could  have  talked  about  its  negative  features  of 
pain  and  limitation.  Having  the  opportunity  to  realize  one's  disability 
amid  interpersonal  acceptance  is  the  first  principle  offered  here  for  guid- 
ing the  process  of  integrating  the  fact  of  disability  into  one's  self-concept. 

The  second  principle,  that  of  muted  realism,  states  that  not  all  of 
reality  can  or  should  be  unfolded  before  the  child.  The  child  need  not  be 
made  aware  of  the  many  potential  negative  aspects  of  his  disability,  that 
he  will  require  several  operations,  for  example,  or  that  he  will  face 
scorn,  or  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  attend  a  regular  school,  and  so  on. 
Not  only  is  the  list  of  potential  negatives  too  overwhelming  to  be  absorbed 
at  once,  but  it  is  also  too  uncertain.  To  use  an  analogy,  if  the  professional 
person  were  aware  in  advance  of  all  the  troubles,  disappointments,  and 
frustrations  that  he  would  experience  in  preparing  for  his  career,  he 
would  be  too  frightened  even  to  consider  entering  graduate,  medical,  or 
law  school.  Vocational  counselors  are  faced  with  the  same  issue,  i.e.,  just 
what  about  a  prospective  career  or  occupation  ought  a  young  person 
know  so  that  he  can  be  prepared  to  face  the  challenges  but  not  be  over- 
whelmed by  them.  The  principle  of  muted  realism  requires  a  selection  of 
content.  For  guiding  such  a  selection  our  understanding  is  limited.  At 
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least  it  seems  clear,  that  the  patently  objective,  prominent  facts  about 
the  disability,  facts  that  are  visible  to  the  stranger,  facts  that  must  be- 
come part  of  the  child's  own  identity  sooner  or  later,  together  with  their 
common  labels  ought  to  be  brought  into  the  child's  awareness  early  in 
development  in  a  setting  of  interpersonal  acceptance.  Examples  of  such 
facts  are  that  he  is  blind  and  what  that  means,  that  he  is  crippled  and 
what  that  means. 

And  what  about  potentially  disturbing  social  interactions  that  the 
child  will  experience;  for  example,  being  stared  at,  asked  questions,  or 
pitied?  What  about  such  negative  contents?  It  is  suggested  that  some 
commonly  occurring  events,  like  being  stared  at  and  asked  questions,  can 
often  best  be  handled  in  the  naturally  occurring  situation.  Instead  of 
being  sheltered  from  them,  the  child  should  experience  them  with  a 
person  who  loves  him.  Since  the  reaction  of  the  adult  will  help  give  the 
situation  its  meaning,  it  is  suggested  that  the  adult  himself  be  prepared 
to  handle  the  situation  in  a  way  that  will  imply  not  shame  or  embarress- 
ment,  but  matter-of-fact  acceptance.  When  someone  asks  "what  is  wrong 
with  him,"  the  person  can  answer  matter-of-factly,  for  example,  that 
John  has  cerebral  palsy,  a  condition  that  makes  it  hard  for  him  to  keep 
his  arms  still. 

But  what  about  more  difficult  situations,  such  as  when  the  child  is 
pitied  or  labelled  with  an  abusive  term,  such  as  scarface  and  freak.  What 
then?  The  answers  are  not  easy,  and  certainly  depend  on  the  situation.  If 
some  one  says  in  front  of  the  child,  "Oh,  you  poor  boy,  your  poor  little 
legs,  how  crippled  they  are,"  the  adult  could  either  ignore  the  remark 
by  changing  the  topic  or  sa}^  something  briefly  and  matter-of-factly  about 
the  disability,  but  in  either  case  the  event  needs  later  to  be  shared  with 
the  child. 

The  presence  of  the  adult  at  the  time  of  the  remark  serves  the  principle 
of  muted  realism  insofar  as  the  intensity  of  the  pity  may  be  softened  by 
the  adult's  reaction.  But  still,  the  experience  of  being  pitied  was  real,  and 
may  be  encountered  again  by  the  child,  a  circumstance  which  makes  it 
mandatory  that  such  events  be  talked  over  with  him  by  those  who  under- 
stand and  love  him.  Where  the  child  with  the  disability  attends  a  special 
school  or  class,  it  can  be  extremely  helpful  for  the  group  to  discuss  to- 
gether the  hurts  and  grievences  that  arise  from  such  encounters.  Just 
talking  about  them  concretizes  them,  binds  them,  keeps  them  from 
being  only  vaguely  apprehended  and  flooded  with  mounting  anxiety. 
Sharing  them,  whether  in  a  group  or  with  a  single  loving  adult,  in  a 
setting  of  interpersonal  acceptance,  provides  not  only  relief  for  pent  up 
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resentments,  but  the  possibility  of  integrating  the  distressing  implications 
of  having  a  disability  into  a  positive  self-concept.  "I  am  valued  by  people 
I  love  and  who  love  me  even  though  others  devaluate  me"  is  the  core 
idea  that  strengthens  the  self-concept. 

The  principles  of  muted  realism  stresses  the  importance  of  introducing 
disability  connected  facts  at  a  rate  and  in  a  manner  that  the  child  can 
constructively  absorb.  He  needs  to  become  aware  of  his  disability  and 
what  it  implies,  but  in  measured  steps,  and,  to  repeat,  amid  interpersonal 
acceptance. 

A  third  principle  which  may  guide  the  what  and  how  of  awareness 
of  disability  is  referred  to  as  the  coping  principled  Basically,  this  principle 
makes  a  distinction  between  a  coping  and  succumbing  orientation  toward 
difficulties,  i.e.  between  trying  to  face  them,  overcome  them,  and/or  live 
with  them  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  hand,  allowing  the  negative 
sign  character  of  the  difficulties  to  spread  to  all  areas  of  life  so  that  one 
becomes  defeated  by  them.  The  coping  framework  gears  the  person  to- 
ward acknowledging  his  difficulties  so  that  he  can  better  ameliorate  them 
rather  than  deny  them,  so  that  he  can  contain  them  rather  than  having 
them  spread,  so  that  he  can  subordinate  them  rather  than  having  them 
all  important.  The  coping  framework  requires  that  the  negative  aspects 
of  a  disability  be  brought  out  into  the  open  so  that  those  that  cannot  be 
altered  can  begin  to  be  accepted  as  non-devaluating  and  met  in  some 
constructive  way.  The  emphasis  is  on  how  one  manages  with  the  dis- 
ability. Thus  it  comes  to  pass,  for  instance,  that  prosthetic  devices  are 
valued  because  of  their  enabling  function ;  within  the  succumbing  frame- 
work, on  the  other  hand,  they  stand  as  a  symbol  of  what  is  denied  the 
person,  a  reminder  of  the  loss  and  the  suffering  aspects  of  his  life. 

Yet  a  word  of  caution  is  in  order.  Bringing  to  the  fore  the  importance 
of  a  coping  framework  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  loss  and 
suffering  aspects  of  disability  need  never  be  dwelt  upon  as  such.  The  role 
of  genuine  sympathy,  as  a  principle,  needs  to  be  grasped  in  order  to  know 
when  to  hold  the  coping  principle  in  abeyance.  The  child  may  wish  very 
much  that  his  legs  could  be  straight  and  strong  so  that  he  could  run  like 
other  children.  He  may  cry  out  in  resentment  that  he  has  to  be  left 
behind.  Then  it  is  that  the  parent  needs  to  let  him  share  his  disappoint- 
ment without  too  quickly  shifting  to  the  coping  framework,  to  the  satis- 
factions still  available  to  the  child,  to  the  things  he  can  do  with  other 
children,  and  so  on.  Distracting  the  child  too  quickly  to  the  positives,  can 
make  him  feel  that  his  hurt  feelings  are  unimportant,  or  too  dreadful  to 
be  allowed,   or  to  shameful  to  be  expressed.  Although  protracted  in- 
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diligence  in  hurt  feelings  can  become  equivalent  to  self-pity,  their  pre- 
mature dismissal  can  estrange  the  child  from  his  innermost  experiences. 
From  clinical  research  we  know  the  importance  of  allowing  into  con- 
sciousness the  person's  own  experiencing.  Besides  facilitating  the  differ- 
entiation of  the  self-concept,  acknowledging  his  experiences  provides  the 
child  with  the  opportunity  to  learn  that  his  feelings  need  not  overwhelm 
him,  that  he  can  cope  with  them,  provided  that  he  is  given  the  kind  of 
support  he  needs  from  adults  at  the  time  of  intense  emotional  involve- 
ment. 

The  support  the  child  needs  is  captured  by  the  principle  of  genuine 
sympathy,  an  emotional  relationship  between  people  that  has  been  defined 
by  three  characteristics,  namely,  congruence,  understanding,  and  readiness 
to  help2.  Congruence  means  that  the  mood  of  the  child  and  the  adult 
must  be  compatible,  but  not  identical.  Phenomenological  accounts  suggest 
that  moderate  expression  of  concern  in  dealing  with  another  person's 
unhappiness  is  likely  to  be  experienced  as  supportive.  In  contrast,  light 
hearted  diversionary  attempts  denies  the  person  the  right  to  experience 
himself,  and  immoderate  emotional  expressions  may  charge  the  atmosphere 
with  more  emotionality  than  he  is  able  to  bear.  Understanding,  the 
second  characteristic,  is  conveyed  when  the  sympathizer  gives  sufficient 
weight  to  two  needs  in  the  person,  the  need  to  remain  preoccupied  with 
his  hurt  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  need  to  escape  from  and  overcome  the 
distress  on  the  other.  The  suffering  person  senses  the  understanding  of 
another  whose  behavior,  paced  to  his  mood,  essentially  connotes,  "I 
know  it  is  hard,  but  things  will  get  better."  The  implicit  feeling  that 
things  will  get  better  helps  hold  open  the  possibility  of  overcoming 
suffering  without  minimizing  the  nature  of  the  hurt.  The  third  character- 
istic of  sympathy,  readiness  to  help,  opens  up  the  possibilty  of  overcoming 
suffering  still  further  when  the  sufferer  is  ready  to  move  from  absorption 
with  his  hurt.  Until  then,  the  sympathizer  should  assume  a  more  passive 
role,  perhaps  simply  standing  by,  ready  to  participate  more  actively  when 
the  movement  away  from  the  suffering  becomes  evident. 

So  it  is  that  the  principle  of  genuine  sympathy  needs  to  moderate  the 
coping  principle.  By  itself,  the  coping  principle  can  be  misused  or  over- 
used just  because  of  its  focus  on  the  positive  ways  of  managing.  The  dis- 
disheartening  aspects  must  also  be  given  a  hearing. 

Are  there  criteria  for  knowing  when  to  invoke  the  coping  principle 
and  when  the  sympathy  principle?  One  important  point  concerns  the 
situation  and  emotional  state  of  the  child.  Where  he  is  suffering  the  hurt 
of  rejection,  of  frustration,  of  denied  satisfactions,  the  sympathy  principle 
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should  become  the  more  general  framework  within  which  the  coping 
principle  is  held  in  abeyance  until  the  person  gives  some  indication,  how- 
ever subtle,  of  his  readiness  to  leave  the  distress  area.  The  moment  of 
acute  distress  is  not  the  time  for  the  more  cognitive,  intellectual,  coping 
approach.  And  when  the  time  does  come,  the  need  for  the  person  to  re- 
main partially  immersed  in  his  hurt,  can  influence  how  the  coping  frame- 
work is  applied,  that  is  to  say,  the  weight  given  to  the  negative  aspects 
of  the  situation  in  one's  coping  efforts,  whether  they  should  be  minimized, 
regarded  matter-of-factly,  or  emotionally  attended  to. 

The  final  principle  to  be  outlined  here  is  that  of  positive  identification 
models.  It  is  proposed  that  the  child  needs  to  know  and  to  know  about 
adults  with  a  disability  whom  he  can  admire  because  the  person  is  man- 
aging with  the  disability  and  is  functioning  in  ways  that  merit  respect. 
This  principle  is  an  especially  salient  one  in  the  case  of  disability,  for  the 
child  does  not  often  have  adults  with  his  disability  in  his  own  family.  The 
principle  suggests  that  schools  for  children  with  disabilities,  as  well  as 
regular  schools,  employ  teachers  arid  therapists  and  other  adults  in  signi- 
ficant positions  who  have  apparent  disabilities. 

A  few  examples  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  application  of  the  above 
principles  in  real-life  settings.  In  each  case  the  negative  aspects  of  dis- 
ability are  shared  in  a  setting  of  interpersonal  acceptance.  The  genuine 
sympathy  principle  is  clearly  evident  in  the  first  case.  Karsten,  a  young 
high  school  boy,  is  anguished  and  frightened  at  the  realization  that  he  is 
going  blind.  He  recalls: 

Mother  called  me  into  her  room  one  night. 

"I  thought  you  might  like  to  have  me  read  a  little  from  the  paper," 
she  said  as  I  stood  in  the  doorway,  blinking  at  the  light.  Her  intention 
was,  I  knew,  to  try  and  cheer  me  up. 

"There's  a  story  here,"  she  said,  "I  thought  you  might  like  to  hear 
it."  She  read  a  few  lines  in  her  laborious  broken  English,  then  she 
stopped.  "I  wouldn't  feel  so  badly  about  it  if  I  were  you,"  she  said, 
apparently  divining  my  thoughts.  "Even  if  you  have  to  stay  out  of 
school  one  year,  that's  nothing.  You  can  catch  up  again  easily." 

I  said  nothing,  but  the  tears  welled  into  my  tyts  and  trickled  down 
my  cheeks.   Mother's  voice  faltered.   She  dabbed  her  eyes  with  her 
handkerchief.  "I  know  it's  hard,"  she  said  brokenly,  "It's  hard  now, 
but  some  day — some  day  things  will  be  better"  (5,  p.  21-22). 
At  this  moment,  Karsten's  suffering  was  so  acute,  that  sympathetic  emo- 
tional understanding  required  acknowledging  the  sorrow,  giving  weight 
to  the  felt  difficulties,  while  recognizing  the  implicit  need  of  the  person 
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eventually  to  overcome  the  despair.  This  essentially  was  the  nature  of 
his  mother's  comfort. 

In  the  next  example,  four  year  old  Davey  becomes  aware  for  the  first 
time  that  he  is  blind.  The  coping  principle  is  prominent,  with  the  princi- 
ple of  positive  identification  models  being  supportive:  Davey  heard  his 
mother  point  out  the  stars  to  his  sister.  He  wanted  to  see  the  stars  too. 
His  mother  recalls: 

For  a  minute,  my  throat  closed  over,  and  I  knew  a  pain  so  sharp  I 
thought  I  could  not  bear  it.  But  then  I  knew  that  this  was  my  oppor- 
tunity, the  time  I  had  been  seeking  for.  .  .  . 

"Listen,  honey,"  I  said,  and  I  turned  his  face  toward  me.  Then  I 
stopped,  and  for  a  second,  there  were  no  words  to  say.  But  then  the 
words  came,  and  I  said  them,  "Davey,  some  people  in  this  world  can't 
see  things  with  their  eyes.  Those  people  are  called  blind  people.  They 
have  to  look  at  things  with  their  fingers,  the  way  you  do.  Annabel  [a 
blind  social  worker  whom  Davey  knew  and  loved]  is  like  that,  and 
you  are,  too." 

"But  couldn't  I  touch  the  stars?"  said  Davey,  and  there  was,  of 
course,  no  loss  or  sorrow  in  his  voice.  .  .  . 

"No,  honey,"  I  said,  and  I  did  not  want  to  cry,  not  any  more.  "No, 

some  things  in  this  world  are  too  far  away  to  touch,  ever,  and  the  stars 

are  like  that.  Those  things  you'll  have  to  learn  about  by  hearing  of 

them."  (4,  p.  113). 

In  this  example,  the  limitations  of  blindness  are  pointed  out  within  a 

coping  framework.  One  cannot  see,  but  one  can  learn  about  things  in 

other  ways.  The  blind  social  worker  provided  a  favorable  identification 

model. 

In  the  next  example,  a  school  for  children  with  disabilities  took  the 
opportunity  to  introduce  a  positive  identification  model  for  the  children 
when  the  "Handicapped  American  of  the  Year"  was  selected  by  the  Pre- 
sident's Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped.  The  following 
account  appeared  in  the  school  paper.  Notice  how  the  coping  framework 
presents  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  disability  of  Robert  Smithdas, 
both  deaf  and  blind,  in  a  constructive  way,  in  a  way  that  describes  how 
he  manages  them,  in  a  way  that  affirms  that  life  can  be  lived  with  mean- 
ing and  satisfaction  in  spite  of  severe  disabilities : 

The  President's  Committee  found  much  in  the  accomplishments  of 
Smithdas  to  rate  him  as  "the  person  who  surmounted  his  or  her  hand- 
icap to  become  a  useful  citizen  and  has  helped  to  encourage,  inspire  or 
facilitate  employment  of  other  handicapped  persons." 
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Smithdas  has  earned  a  bachelor  of  arts  and  a  masters  degree  in  edu- 
cation— despite  his  physical  handicap. 

Smithdas  was  stricken  with  meningitis  at  the  age  of  5.  The  disease 
left  him  blind,  he  lost  his  hearing  two  years  later.  With  the  deteriora- 
tion of  these  two  senses,  his  power  of  speech  soon  disappeared. 

This  unusal  man  has  a  gift  for  improvising  devices  to  make  his  life 
simpler.  One  such  device  is  a  fan  system  designed  to  alert  him  to  the 
apartment  door  bell  or  telephone.  Both  instruments  are  so  rigged  that 
when  either  rings,  it  sets  an  electric  fan  spinning.  The  breeze  from 
the  fan  alters  Smithdas  to  a  caller.  If  it  is  the  telephone  he  tells  the 
caller  he  can't  hear  and  instructs  the  caller  to  tap  out  the  message  he 
might  have  in  Morse  code  on  the  telephone  mouthpiece.  If  the  caller 
knows  the  code,  he  taps  out  a  message.  Smithdas  gets  it  by  feeling  the 
vibrations  on  a  special  disc  attached  to  the  telephone  and  then  answers 
by  voice. 

His  co-workers  feel  that  Smithdas'  sense  of  humor  has  played  a  ma- 
jor role  in  his  overcoming  handicaps.  "One  day  recently  someone  in 
the  office  noticed  that  he  was  wearing  one  brown  and  one  green  sock," 
a  friend  said.  "They  told  him  about  it,  and  he  was  quick  to  reply, 
'Isn't  that  funny?  I  have  another  pair  just  like  this  at  home.'  "  ( 1,  p.  1 ) 
Notice  how,  in  this  illustration,  humor  was  also  employed  to  provide  an 
affective  context  for  acceptance  of  a  limitation,  rather  than  devaluation 
because  of  it. 

SUMMARY 

The  main  theme  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  the  self-concept  may  be 
strengthened  by  acknowledging  and  assimilating  undesired  characteristics 
about  the  self.  Too  often  the  limiting  and  frustrating  aspects  are  ignored 
by  those  close  to  the  person  with  a  disability  because  of  the  adult's  own 
lack  of  acceptance  of  the  disability.  By  ignoring  the  disability,  he  hopes 
magically  that  it  will  cease  to  exist.  Talking  about  it  makes  it  too  real, 
too  painful  to  face.  Additionally,  the  negative  aspects  are  too  often  avoid- 
ed because  the  adult  fears  that  talking  about  them  will  emphasize  them, 
will  make  the  child  feel  bad,  and  even  worse,  will  keep  him  from  trying 
to  overcome  his  limitations.  These  fears  are  unwarranted  if  the  five  prin- 
ciples outlined  above  guide  the  awareness  of  one's  disabilities.  The  prin- 
ciples of  realization  amid  interpersonal  acceptance,  of  muted  realism,  of 
coping,  of  genuine  sympathy  and  of  positive  identification  models,  all 
facilitate  the  assimilation  of  undesired  aspects  of  the  self  in  such  a  way 
that  the  person  can  begin  to  feel  that  he  is  valued  with  or  inspite  of  his 
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shortcomings.  Shortcomings  become  less  threatening  when  they  do  not 
undermine  the  sense  of  personal  worth.  An  ego  that  is  built  only  upon 
qualities  that  are  positively  acclaimed,  upon  achievement,  success,  and 
good  attributes,  is  unable  to  withstand  the  inevitable  events  which  point 
up  something  less  than  these.  Humility,  brought  about  by  assimilating 
our  imperfections,  saves  us  from  humiliation. 
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IN  MEMORIUM 


"She  was  a  person  who  gave  of  herself.  She  was  a  beacon  of  light  to 
parents  and  children.  The  Washington  Blvd.  Parent  Guild  has  rededi- 
cated  itself  to  keeping  alive  Mrs.  Salvin's  dream  and  last  wish — that  a 
therapy  pool  be  built  at  the  school  for  handicapped  children,  both  for 
physically  handicapped  and  mentally  retarded." — Mrs.  Norman  Rivkin, 
President,  Washington  Blvd.  Parent  Guild. 


Instructional  Objectives  and  the  Mentally  Retarded 
Child:  What  is  the  Teacher's  Role? 

WILLIAM  W.  LYNCH,  JR. 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  how  the  teacher  of  retarded  children 
controls  the  specific  day-to-day  goals  of  instruction.  It  is  hoped  that  some 
of  the  problems  of  goal  setting  now  confronting  teachers  of  the  retarded 
may  be  clarified.  Seeing  these  problems  more  clearly  may  enable  us  to 
define  the  teacher's  range  of  responsibility  more  realistically  and  to 
prepare  the  teacher  to  meet  these  responsibilities  effectively. 

It  seems  timely  to  re-examine  the  role  of  the  teacher  of  the  retarded. 
Advances  in  the  behavioral  sciences  are  forcing  us  to  re-examine  not  only 
teaching  methods  but  the  very  nature  of  retardation  itself.  In  addition, 
behavioral  science  is  beginning  to  reach  the  point  where  we  can  also  study 
the  teacher  in  depth,  so  that  we  can  better  appreciate  the  complex  forces 
that  determine  what  he  can  and  cannot  do  well. 

The  basic  question  to  be  examined  is:  To  what  extent  can  we  expect 
the  classroom  teacher  of  retarded  children  to  be  both  an  expert  diagnosti- 
cian and  a  creative  inventor  of  instructional  techniques?  The  issue  is 
defined  by  two  contrasting  opinions  that  are  implicit  in  current  discus- 
sions of  education  of  the  retarded.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  those  who 
seem  to  believe  that  the  teacher  and  only  the  teacher  can  make  those 
decisions  that  matter  most  concerning  the  goals  of  instruction  for  indi- 
vidual children.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
teacher  can  only  be  someone  who  implements  a  program  that  has  been 
worked  out  by  others  who,  by  training  and  other  sources  of  expertise,  are 
in  a  better  position  to  formulate  the  sequence  of  activities  that  are  going 
to  result  in  useful  learning  for  the  retarded  child.  In  other  words,  those 
who  see  the  teacher  in  this  light  believe  that  he  has  no  important  respon- 
sibility for  goal  setting. 

Before  I  begin  my  analysis,  it  is  only  fair  to  warn  you  of  the  limita- 
tions and  biases  of  my  position,  insofar  as  I  am  aware  of  them.  In  the 
first  place  I  am  an  outsider  venturing  into  the  field  of  special  education. 
I  have  no  training  and  no  practical  experience  in  teaching  retarded 
children.  The  bases  for  my  thinking  come  primarily  from  a  year  spent 
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at  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  thanks  to  a  Kennedy  Founda- 
tion program  that  is  enabling  persons  from  outside  the  field  to  study 
problems  and  research  in  mental  retardation  for  the  period  of  one  aca- 
demic year.  It  is  hoped  that  such  an  exposure  might  entice  persons  who 
are  already  established  in  other  disciplines  to  extend  some  of  their  pro- 
fessional energies  into  mental  retardation.  I  might  say  that  the  plan 
seems  to  work  very  well. 

During  the  year  in  which  I  became  totally  immersed  in  the  field  of 
mental  retardation,  and  during  the  last  several  years  since  that  experi- 
ence, my  contacts  with  the  field  have  been  of  three  kinds.  First,  because 
my  main  interest  is  in  teachers  and  teacher  education,  I  devoted  as  much 
time  as  I  could  to  observing  classes  for  retarded  children  and  talking 
with  teachers  of  these  classes.  Second,  I  have  tried  to  read  as  much  of 
the  literature  on  teaching  the  retarded  as  I  could.  Third,  I  have  tried  to 
acquaint  myself  with  a  considerable  body  of  basic  psychological  research 
in  mental  retardation,  particularly  that  concerned  with  learning.  In 
addition  to  reading  such  research  I  have  come  to  know  a  number  of  the 
experimental  psychologists  who  conduct  such  research.  From  my  acquaint- 
ance with  the  classroom  teacher,  the  professor  of  education  who  writes 
about  teaching  the  retarded,  and  the  psychological  researcher,  I  have 
become  impressed  with  how  fractionated  the  disciplines  dealing  with 
retardation  are.  The  worlds  of  the  teacher,  the  professor  of  education, 
and  the  psychological  researcher  (to  say  nothing  of  the  physician,  social 
worker,  and  others)  are  quite  different  worlds  and  communication  among 
them  is  poor.  On  the  one  hand,  one  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  with 
the  devotion,  practical  wisdom,  sensitivity  and  skill  of  teachers  who  work 
with  retarded  children.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wealth  of  sophisticated 
technique  and  analysis  that  leads  the  psychologists  to  accumulate  a 
burgeoning  body  of  reliable  information  about  retardation,  about  the 
retardate's  intellectual  functioning,  his  motivation,  his  social  behavior, 
his  emotional  development,  and  his  learning,  is  both  impressive  and  excit- 
ing. Yet  the  linkages  between  these  two  are  poor. 

Quite  often  the  practicing  teacher,  who  has  developed  a  body  of 
workable  techniques  and  a  satisfying  theory  to  which  he  becomes  devoted, 
generates  a  built-in  resistance  to  the  incursions  of  other  disciplines  and 
to  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  skepticism  of  science.  It  is  understandable  that 
a  system  of  methods  and  an  accompanying  theory  that  is  hammered  out 
of  practice  should,  if  it  "works,"  leave  a  strong  sense  of  conviction  in  the 
teacher.  This  conviction  in  turn  manifests  itself  in  confidence  and  effec- 
tive organization  in  the  classroom.  It  acquires  all  the  makings  of  a  "self- 
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fulfilling  prophecy."  A  teacher  who  has  enjoyed  a  number  of  years  of 
notable  success  working  with  retarded  children  recently  confided  to  me; 
"You  know,  the  more  you  try  to  bring  science  into  teaching  the  less  effec- 
tive the  teacher  becomes." 

At  the  same  time  we  also  increasingly  witness  the  phenomenon  of  the 
behavioral  scientist  who  becomes  convinced  that  educational  practice  can 
be  improved  by  applying  the  fruits  and  methods  of  his  science  and  who, 
in  his  zeal  to  reform  education,  flatly  rejects  the  methods  and  theories  of 
the  educator  in  favor  of  a  "purer"  approach,  usually  a  technology.  For 
example,  a  colleague  and  good  friend  of  mine  who  is  an  eminent  experi- 
mental psychologist  has  become  deeply  interested  in  developing  a  pro- 
grammed method  of  teaching  reading  to  retarded  children.  Rather  than 
use  teaching  machines  or  other  gadgetry,  he  decided  that  human  beings 
were  the  most  effective  vehicles  for  implementing  his  program  and  the 
technique  became  known  as  "programmed  tutoring."  (Ellson,  D.  G.  and 
others,  1965)  Early  in  his  project,  when  he  was  developing  the  pro- 
grammed technique  by  working  with  retarded  children  at  a  state  resi- 
dential school,  he  discovered  that  he  got  better  results  when  he  trained 
other  retarded  patients  in  the  institution  to  serve  as  tutors  than  he  did 
with  highly  educated,  normal  adults.  Later,  when  he  extended  his 
method  to  children  with  reading  difficulties  in  public  school  settings,  he 
found  that  teachers  were  quite  poor  tutors  when  compared  with  pedagogi- 
cally  naive  persons  who  were  trained  to  use  his  method.  As  you  can  guess, 
the  problem  with  the  highly  trained  person  is  that  he  develops  his  own 
diagnosis  and  techniques,  and  attempts  to  "improve"  on  the  system.  The 
result  is  that  he  spoils  the  program.  My  colleague  has  concluded  that  the 
conventional  wisdom  of  the  teacher  has  little  validity  for  his  purposes. 

You  can  see  that  my  own  brief  odyssey  into  the  field  of  mental  retarda- 
tion has  left  me  preoccupied  with  these  problems  of  communication  among 
specialists.  My  particular  bias  is  that  these  fields  must  be  and  can  be 
bridged.  I  am  also  convinced  that  education  of  the  retarded  can  never  be 
reduced  to  a  technology  derived  from  empirical  science,  dispensing  with 
insight  and  skills  of  a  truly  professional  teacher.  I  also  have  faith  that 
the  world  of  the  scientist  can  become  a  part  of  the  teacher's  phenomenal 
world. 

In  the  discussion  that  follows,  we  shall  be  concerned  with  those  aspects 
of  mental  retardation  that  today  are  a  focal  concern  to  educators.  For 
our  purposes  we  shall  simply  consider  mental  retardation  to  be  a  general 
and  rather  complex  set  of  conditions  that  manifest  themselves  in  a  child's 
greater  than  average  difficulty  in  cognitive  functioning.  These  conditions 
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have  a  host  of  causes,  many  of  which  are  not  clearly  understood.  The 
question  of  who  is  mentally  retarded  is  as  much  as  a  social  value  judge- 
ment as  it  is  a  psychological  question.  For  the  most  part,  my  analysis  is 
relevant  to  the  so  called  "educable"  mentally  retarded.  But  our  concern 
is  less  with  an  IQ  range  than  with  an  educational  function.  The  setting 
of  instructional  goals  by  teachers  has  more  to  do  with  helping  persons  to 
cope  with  disability  and  inadequacy  in  the  face  of  social  expectations  and 
demands  than  it  has  with  treating  a  condition  that  can  be  operationally 
defined  by  intelligence  test  scores.  Consequently,  much  of  this  discussion 
is  also  relevant  to  the  "trainable"  mentally  retarded,  although  it  has  less 
to  do  with  special  conditions  of  organic  impairment  where  goal  setting 
rests  more  on  such  matters  as  medical  diagnosis. 

Let  us  start  the  analysis  of  the  teacher's  role  in  goal  setting  for  the 
instruction  of  retarded  children  with  a  statement  by  one  of  this  country's 
leaders  in  special  education,  Lloyd  Dunn:  "It  is  especially  important  to 
employ  a  clinical  diagnostic  approach  in  teaching  the  mentally  retarded. 
Each  individual  child  should  be  studied  by  the  teacher  and  others  to 
determine  his  strengths,  weaknesses,  attitudes,  interests,  and  capabilities. 
After  finding  out  where  his  interests  and  abilities  lie,  teaching  procedures 
should  be  planned  in  keeping  with  the  special  problems  of  the  individual 
child  to  be  instructed."  (Dunn,  L.  M.  1963,  p.  115) 

That  this  is  a  widely  accepted  view  among  successful  teachers  and 
administrators  who  work  with  retarded  children  is  evident  in  the  results 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  survey  conducted  by  Mackie  and  others, 
entitled  Teachers  of  Children  Who  Are  Mentally  Retarded  (1957). 
They  give  particularly  high  priority  to  skill  in  recognizing  and  under- 
standing the  problems  of  the  individual  and  skill  in  individualizing  the 
curriculum  to  meet  the  child's  need.  This  view  of  teachers'  skills  has 
received  added  support  as  special  educators  seem  to  have  moved  away 
from  medically  oriented  views  of  retardation  as  an  entity  defined  in  terms 
of  a  common  basic  deficiency. 

This  conception  of  the  teacher  also  agrees  well  with  current  views  of 
a  number  of  educational  psychologists  and  others  who  think  of  the 
teacher  as  a  professional  problem  solver  and  decision  maker.  The  essential 
ingredients  of  teaching  effectiveness,  according  to  this  view,  are,  first, 
accurate  information  about  pupil  behavior;  second,  clearly  formulated 
objectives;  third,  sound  reasoning  that  leads  the  teacher  to  formulate 
hypotheses,  consciously  held,  that  serve  as  guides  to  his  classroom  activity  ; 
fourth,  skill  in  carrying  out  suitable  activities;  and  fifth,  proficiency  in 
assessing  the  outcomes  in  the  light  of  the  original  objectives  and  hypo- 
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theses  which  he  has  established.  Incidentally,  it  is  clear  that  the  origin  of 
this  model  is  a  conventional,  simplified  conception  of  the  scientific  method. 
The  teacher  is  seen  as  an  applied  scientist  using  the  standard  steps  of 
the  method.  Those  who  follow  this  model  are  then  able  to  show  how 
the  data,  concepts  and  techniques  from  science,  particularly  from  psy- 
chology, could  serve  the  teacher. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  have  an  influential  view  as  to  the  process  of 
teaching  (as  exemplified  in  Lloyd  Dunn's  statement),  we  also  have  in 
the  literature  of  special  education  a  number  of  basic  rationales  for  teach- 
ing the  mentally  retarded.  By  the  term  rationale,  I  mean  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  nature  of  mental  retardation  and  a  proposed  scheme  for 
treating  or  alleviating,  through  teaching,  those  conditions  associated  with 
retardation.  A  rationale  may  be  considered  a  general  guide  that  might  be 
used  by  the  teacher  to  orient  him  to  what  is  most  important.  A  rationale 
gives  the  teacher  a  basis  for  setting  goals  in  the  day-to-day  conduct  of 
teaching  and  for  justifying  these  goals. 

The  rationales  that  I  wish  to  describe  briefly  have  seriously  influenced 
educational  practice  with  the  retarded.  We  may  assume  that  at  one  time 
or  another  teachers  have  based  their  goal  setting  and  instructional 
methodology  on  one  or  some  combination  of  these  rationales.  I  shall 
briefly  describe  these  principal  rationales  and  then  select  several  to  see 
what  they  imply  in  terms  of  our  model  of  the  ideal  teacher  as  an  infor- 
mation processor  and  decision  maker.  Time  does  not  permit  consideration 
directly  of  the  scientific  validity  of  any  of  the  rationales.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  each  has  its  own  modern  variant  and  a  number  of  contemporary 
adherents. 

In  general  it  appears  that,  as  it  has  usually  been  depicted,  teaching  the 
retarded  can  be  based  on  one  or  a  combination  of  five  basic  rationales. 
The  first  sees  teaching  as  a  process  of  removing  or  alleviating  the  defi- 
ciency itself.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  following  statement  by  an  earlier 
writer  who  espoused  this  rationale  in  a  relatively  pure  form,  Alice  Des- 
coeudres.  She  wrote:  "By  a  special  training  of  the  sense  organs  the 
children  should  be  practiced  in  using  both  doorways  to  the  brain  and  in 
recognizing  the  sensations  that  pass  through  them.  In  fact,  while  the 
senses  of  the  normal  child  exercise  themselves  and  thus  require  materials 
that  serve  as  a  basis  for  images  and  judgements — and  this  almost  without 
any  intervention  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers,  the  feeble  minded 
child  reacts  but  slightly  to  external  stimuli,  stores  up  few  images  and 
lacks  sufficient  power  of  attention  to  create  and  see  them  clearlv  and 
vividly.  The  only  way  to  cure  this  defect  is  m  intensive  nerceotual  teach- 
ing, appealing  to  all  the  senses."  (Descoeudres,  1928) 
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The  second  rationale  also  reasons  from  the  concept  of  retardation  as 
deficiency,  but  it  stresses  compensating  for  deficiency.  It  is  expressed  in 
this  statement  by  Burt,  the  English  psychologist,  "Since  the  dull  child 
is  so  limited  in  his  capacity  for  understanding  abstract  notions  and  grasp- 
ing facts  at  second  hand  through  words,  the  teacher  will  have  to  present 
every  new  idea,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  concrete.  Any  effort  in  getting 
the  child  to  appreciate  abstract  formulae  and  generalized  rules,  in  the 
hopes  that  he  may  apply  them  spontaneously  on  the  right  occasion,  will 
generally  be  doomed  to  failure.  Instead  it  will  be  wiser  to  instill  well- 
drilled  habits  of  using  the  appropriate  method  until  each  functions  mech- 
anically, and  to  abandon  any  attempt  to  explain  the  reason  why."  (Burt, 
1953) 

A  third  rationale  looks  more  to  society  rather  than  to  the  essential 
nature  of  retardation,  and  sees  teaching  as  a  process  of  training  a  retardate 
for  whatever  social  competence  he  can  hope  to  achieve  in  as  many  areas 
as  societ>r  seems  to  demand. 

The  fourth  rationale,  rather  than  focusing  on  highly  specific  practical 
social  competencies,  emphasizes  the  retardate's  need  for  certain  key  skills 
for  communication  and  problem  solving.  Most  typically  these  are  the 
three  R's. 

Finally,  the  fifth  rationale  sees  retardation  as  entailing  unique  problems 
of  inadequate  motivation  and  lack  of  self  esteem.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  this  rationale  the  teacher's  role  should  be  to  provide  a  wealth  of  ex- 
periences to  strengthen  motivation  and  self  esteem. 

Let  us  now  consider  in  some  detail  two  of  these  rationales  and  see  what 
they  demand  of  the  teacher  for  diagnosis  and  instructional  ingenuity. 
First,  let  us  consider  the  "treat-the-deflciency"  rationale,  the  first  ration- 
ale that  I  mentioned.  It  assumes  that  retardation  is  a  deficit  of  some  sort 
and  that  the  teacher's  function  is  to  remove  or  alleviate  the  deficit.  This 
rationale  has  a  long  and  influential  history  with  its  beginnings  going  back 
at  least  well  into  the  early  19th  century.  Let  us  consider  first  the  most 
elementary  form  of  this  rationale.  It  assumes  that  all  mentally  retarded 
children  share  the  same  deficit  and  that  education  should  try  to  make 
them  more  like  normal  children  by  strengthening  this  deficit.  The  state- 
ment quoted  from  Alice  Descoeudres  illustrates  this  form.  The  essential 
deficit  may  be  considered  to  be  sensory,  motor,  or  language  functions. 
More  recently,  basic  deficiencies  that  have  been  hypothesized  as  constitut- 
ing mental  retardation  in  some  distinctive  way  include  an  attentional  de- 
ficit or  a  learning-set  deficit. 

As  long  as  the  rationale  assumes  that  the  deficit  is  modifiable,  it  leads 
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directly  to  the  search  for  those  teaching  materials  and  activities  most 
likely  to  have  the  best  remedying  effect.  Teaching  is  a  relatively  un- 
demanding activity  as  long  as  suitable  materials  have  been  devised  to  cope 
with  this  deficit  that  is  shared  by  all  retarded  children.  Assuming  that 
the  pupils  in  the  class  have  been  correctly  identified  as  retarded  (usually 
this  is  not  the  teacher's  responsibility),  the  teacher  simply  needs  to  be 
skilled  in  utilization  of  the  appropriate  materials.  The  principal  decisions 
faced  by  the  teacher  have  to  do  with  the  level  at  which  the  pupils  should 
be  functioning  and  the  suitable  materials  and  activities  for  that  level. 
Goals,  in  the  sense  of  changes  in  pupil  behavior  sought,  are  built  into  the 
teaching  materials  and  methods.  This  form  of  the  rationale  tends  natur- 
ally towards  a  packaged  program  for  retardates  and  a  packaged  philoso- 
phy. It  is,  of  course,  best  exemplified  in  some  of  the  older  sense-training 
methods,  and  such  systems  as  the  Montessori  method,  the  activities  and 
materials  devised  by  Kephart  for  the  slow  learner  (1960),  and  even,  in 
some  hands,  the  Peabody  Language  Development  kit.  Within  this  ration- 
ale, of  course,  the  teacher's  task  can  become  rather  complicated  if  mater- 
ials and  suitable  activities  do  not  exist  or  are  not  surefire  in  their  effects. 
The  deficiency  rationale,  if  it  requires  elaborate  sequencing  of  learning 
activities  with  separate  strategies  to  be  worked  out  for  individuals,  will 
obviously  demand  a  great  deal  of  the  teacher's  ingenuity  in  securing,  in- 
terpreting and  translating  current  data  concerning  individual  children's 
behavior  and  learning. 

Consider  next,  however,  how  much  more  complicated  the  teacher's  task 
becomes  when  we  depart  from  the  assumption  that  retardation  consists 
of  a  common  deficit.  Consider,  for  example,  the  deficiency  rationale  when 
it  is  assumed  that  there  is  more  than  one  form  of  retardation,  and  that  for 
each  identifiable  form  there  should  be  a  distinctive  method  of  instruction 
that  fits  the  particular  deficiency  characteristic  of  that  form.  The  clearest 
example  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  occasioned  by  the  concept 
of  brain  injury.  Probably  the  best  known  rationale  worked  out  for  the 
brain  injured  is  the  Straus-Lehtinen-Kephart  analysis  and  prescription 
for  the  education  of  the  brain  injured.  The  brain-injured  child 
is  seen  as  distractable,  disinhibited  in  motor  responses,  having 
difficulty  in  seeing  things  as  a  whole  and  distinguishing  figure 
from  ground,  and  generally  unadaptively  perseverative.  Materials  and 
activities  have  been  designed  for  this  group.  A  teacher,  knowing  that 
there  may  be  brain-injured  children  within  a  group  of  retarded  children, 
has  the  added  decision  to  make — whether  or  not  any  retarded  children 
fit  this  special  category.  Actually  of  course,  in  practice,  the  teacher  is 
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dependent  upon  other  specialists  to  make  this  decision,  and  assuming  the 
existence  or  suitable  activities  and  materials,  may  have  little  problem 
deciding  on  suitable  goals  for  his  pupils  as  long  as  he  has  mastered  the  use 
of  materials  that  are  suitable  for  this  specially  diagnosed  group. 

The  "treat-the-deficiency"  rationale  can  be  carried  to  its  next  ultimate 
and  logical  stage,  putting  it  completely  on  an  individual  basis.  Retarded 
children  may  be  seen  as  lacking  capabilities  for  normal  intellectual  learn- 
ing and  performance  due  to  any  of  a  vast  number  of  deficits  that  exist 
in  varying  degrees  and  combinations  in  different  children.  In- 
der  this  variant  or  the  "deficiency"  rationale,  teaching  becomes  a  matter 
of  identifying  all  important  deficits  for  each  child  and  then  designing  or 
rinding  a  suitable  combination  of  remedial  activities  and  materials.  Some 
current  textbooks  on  teaching  the  retarded  advocate  just  this  process — 
that  the  teacher  study  each  child  and  make  a  complete  inventory  of  the 
child'-  deficiencies  by  whatever  methods  the  teacher  has  at  hand.  Then 
means  must  be  found  to  strengthen  each  important  deficit.  Day-to-day 
goal  setting  for  pupils  becomes  a  matter  of  estimating  where  each  pupil 
is  succeeding  and  can  move  on  to  the  next  stages  in  the  program  towards 
strengthening  each  particular  deficit  area.  Under  such  a  completely  in- 
dividualized approach,  the  teacher's  burden  of  information  processing  and 
decision-making  concerning  goals  and  methods  seems  to  be  very  great 
indeed.  And.  if  the  deficits  require  measurements  by  specialized  clinical 
and  psychometric  techniques  in  order  to  be  validly  and  usefully  identified. 
it  clearly  goes  beyond  the  capabilities  that  we  associate  with  most  class- 
room teachers. 

Let  us  take  a  highly  simplified  hypothetical  situation  to  illustrate  the 
information  burden  and  matrix  of  decisions  confronting  a  teacher  under 
this  rationale.  Consider  a  hypothetical  teacher  with  15  retarded  children. 
Let  us  assume  that  each  child  may  differ  from  the  others  in  each  of  five 
different  hypothetical  areas  of  deficiency,  for  instance:  visual  perception, 
auditory  attention  span,  verbal  comprehension,  perceptual-motor  develop- 
ment, and  some  single  aspect  of  motivation — let  us  say  some  single  dimen- 
sion of  the  self-concept.  Assume  that  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish— well,  make  it  simple — at  least  four  levels  of  adequacy  within 
each  dimension.  If  it  is  the  case  that  this  teacher  can  only  set  effective 
goals  for  each  of  these  15  children  when  he  is  able  to  make  the  resulting 
300  judgments  which  are  represented  in  this  matrix  of  15  persons,  five 
areas  of  behavior,  four  levels  within  each  area,  then  it  would  seem  that  we 
may  be  expecting  more  of  the  teacher  than  is  normally  expected  of  a 
skilled  clinical  psychologist  who.  incidentally,  is  armed  with  a  number  of 
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specialized  data-gathering  techniques  that  are  normally  not  available  to 
the  teacher. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  has  been,  of  course,  to  provide  the  teacher 
with  expert  judgment  in  the  form  of  school  psychologists,  social  workers, 
psychometrists,  and  so  forth.  However,  if  we  expect  teachers  to  set  goals 
and  devise  relevant  activity  for  individual  children  using  such  differentiat- 
ing information  about  the  areas  of  functioning,  then  the  initial  diagnostic 
information  coming  from  a  school  psychologist  and  others  only  sets  the 
stage.  The  teacher  presumably  must  also  be  in  a  position  to  judge  progress 
of  individual  children  in  each  important  area.  Rarely  is  it  the  case  that 
the  teacher  receives  subsequent  assistance  from  the  psychologists  or  other 
specialists  concerning  progress,  except  on  a  once  or  twice-a-year  basis  at 
best. 

The  "treat-the-deficiency"  rationale  is,  however,  the  simplest  of  all 
of  the  traditional  rationales.  Even  in  its  complex  form,  the  teacher  need 
not  be  greatly  concerned  with  how  the  child  uses  in  cut-of-classroom 
situations  the  function  that  is  being  strengthened.  The  rationale  tends  to 
be  optimistic  that,  since  the  deficit  areas  are  basic,  generalization  from 
the  classroom  to  other  life  situations  will  be  automatic.  For  example,  if 
mental  retardation  is  seen  as  consisting  of  a  deficit  in  the  use  of  language 
and  a  classroom  teacher  has  hit  upon  successful  methods  of  strengthening 
one  or  more  areas  of  the  psycholinguistic  functioning,  then  there  is  little 
inclination  to  be  concerned  about  whether  or  not  the  child  is  able  to  use 
the  strengthened  function  in  situations  other  than  the  classroom,  since 
other  characteristics  of  the  child  are  not  taken  into  consideration  nor  is 
the  role  of  different  environmental  demands  of  much  concern  in  this 
rationale. 

Let  us  turn,  then,  to  a  rationale  that  puts  great  emphasis  on  environ- 
mental circumstances,  particularly  the  social  environment;  namely,  the 
rationale  that  teaching  the  retarded  is  or  should  be  a  matter  of  develop- 
ing social  competence.  In  the  case  of  this  emphasis,  a  somewhat  different 
set  of  demands  is  made  on  the  teacher,  with  the  assessment  and  the  train- 
ing tasks  focusing  less  on  general  areas  of  psychological  functioning  and 
more  on  specific  skills  and  competencies  that  are  situation  bound.  The 
degree  of  specificity  can  become  very  high  indeed.  Take,  for  example, 
that  sub-area  of  self-care  having  to  do  with  handling  clothing  and  im- 
agine the  number  of  specific  skills  the  normal  human  being  must  master 
in  religion  to  putting  on  articles  of  clothing  correctly;  buttoning,  tying, 
getting  it  right  side  out  and  so  on.  The  teacher  following  this  rationale 
may  indeed  start  with  a  list  of  specific  competencies  to  be  sought.  The 
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decision  as  to  immediate,  specific  goals  of  instruction  could  then  rest  on 
a  simple  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  child  can  perform  the  skills  or 
habits  in  question  and,  if  he  could  not,  proceed  with  whatever  training 
method  is  designed  to  ensure  that  the  child  acquires  the  habit  with  the 
least  possible  difficulty.  This  form  of  social  competence  rationale  seems 
simple  enough  and  indeed  it  can  be.  The  English  educator  Gunzberg, 
for  example,  suggested  that  "The  first  step  for  the  teacher  is  the  listing 
and  enumerating  all  those  skills  and  bits  of  knowledge  considered  just  ac- 
ceptable from  the  community's  point  of  view  and  just  obtainable  consider- 
ing the  subnormal's  limitations."  (Gunzberg,  1963)  Here  one  can  see 
that  diagnosis  and  setting  remedial  objectives  become  one  and  the  same 
operation.  The  main  burden  on  the  teacher  is  the  devising  of  suitable 
means  for  teaching  the  specific  competencies. 

However,  the  social  competence  rationale  has  other  variants  that  place 
much  greater  demands  upon  the  teacher  than  this  simple  version  which 
seems  more  suitable  for  lower  grade  retardates,  but  is  not  very  suitable 
for  teaching  the  educable.  A  more  complex  rationale  and  implementing 
procedure  within  the  social  competence  orientation  takes  a  more  indirect 
and  ge?ieral  approach.  A  grouping  of  competencies  and  the  necessary 
learning  activities  is  seen  as  necessary,  probably  because  it  is  recognized 
that  one  simply  cannot  specify  all  aspects  of  social  competence,  and 
because  it  is  felt  that  some  competencies  are  more  generally 
useful  than  are  others.  The  unit  plan  as  it  has  been  developed 
by  Kirk  and  Johnson  in  their  influential  book,  Educating  the 
Retarded  Child  (1951),  is  perhaps  the  most  typical  example 
of  this  more  comprehensive  approach  to  the  development  of  social 
competence.  They  recommend  that  a  teacher  prepare  a  unit  of  work  by 
(1)  studying  the  interest  of  the  children,  (2)  studying  his  abilities  and 
disabilities,  (3)  studying  the  dominant  interests  and  activities  of  the 
community,  (4)  studying  the  educational  resources  of  the  community, 
(5)  discovering  the  current  centers  of  interest  in  the  community  and  the 
eventual  employment,  and  (6)  studying  the  individual  homes  of  pupils. 
Each  of  these  phases  is  necessary  for  two  reasons:  the  first  is  to  discover 
the  area  of  competency  needed  now  or  later  by  the  retardate,  and  the 
second  is  to  locate  both  sources  of  motivation  for  learning  and  good  na- 
tural settings  within  which  the  needed  competencies  may  most  realistic- 
ally be  developed.  Once  these  determinations  are  made  teaching  units 
may  be  constructed.  An  example  of  the  process  as  well  as  the  product  can 
be  found  in  the  widely  respected  Illinois  Curriculum  Guide.  (State  of 
Illinois,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1958).  Here  is  a  very  detailed 
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plan  of  activities  for  retarded  children  of  different  educational  levels,  bas- 
ed upon  the  specification  of  particular  areas  of  competence  as  these  are 
to  be  found  in  different  major  environmental  settings.  However,  even 
with  the  help  of  a  curriculum  guide,  you  must  expect  the  teacher  to  work 
out  the  detailed  specifications  on  the  various  dimensions  basic  to  the 
construction  of  a  good  unit. 

Just  how  demanding  this  rationale  is  with  regard  to  the  teacher's  in- 
formation processing  and  decision  making  in  setting  goals,  is  difficult  to 
say.  The  amount  of  detail  needed  in  each  area  of  analysis  is  not  specified. 
In  practice,  however,  it  would  seem  that  only  rather  gross  levels  of  in- 
formation would  be  used,  with  a  considerable  tendency  to  assume  that 
most  children  in  a  given  class  have  many  characteristics  and  needs  in  com- 
mon. If,  on  the  other  hand,  great  variability  in  personal  character- 
istics and  considerable  complexity  of  community  background  were  the 
case,  the  amount  of  information  needed  by  the  teacher  to  set  realistic 
goals  in  instruction  would  seem  to  be  beyond  the  capabilities  of  an  un- 
aided individual  teacher. 

It  is  my  impression  that  in  actual  practice  the  teacher  who  follows  the 
unit  approach  to  social  competence  devotes  relatively  little  time  to  analysis 
of  individual  children  in  his  class,  but  rather  tends  to  follow  the  general 
suggestions  of  a  curriculum  guide  or  plan  by  engaging  children  in  the 
principal  types  of  activities  suggested,  without  being  too  concerned  with 
the  contribution  they  will  make  to  each  child's  individual  development. 
This  particular  version  of  the  social  competence  rationale  places  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis  on  the  value  of  "real-life"  experience  and  is  not  particu- 
larly demanding  on  the  teacher  with  respect  to  specific  instructional  and 
remedial  techniques.  Placing  children  in  a  context  of  real  problems  that 
are  not  excessively  difficult  for  them,  and  that  have  the  built-in  interest 
that  comes  from  dealing  with  real-life  problems  at  their  level  of  meaning, 
presumably  leads  to  productive  involvement  and  effective  learning.  The 
result  is  supposed  to  be  an  enhancement  of  their  capabilities  for  coping 
with  the  similar,  commonly  recurrent  experiences  that  they  are  likely 
to  encounter  in  their  society. 

The  experience  unit  rationale  enjoyed  its  hayday  in  the  thirties,  forties, 
and  early  fifties.  It  is  probably  true  that  educators  now  are  generally  less 
optimistic  concerning  the  values  of  sheer  experience  itself.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  increasing  influence  on  educational  practice  of  the  psychology 
of  learning.  The  more  we  learn  about  learning  the  less  optimistic  we  be- 
come that  experience  per  se  will  result  in  significant  changes  in  a  child's 
ability  to  cope  with  new  problems.  And  the  more  we  learn  about  learn- 
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ing,  the  more  we  feel  that  the  teacher  needs  to  organize  and  arrange 
environmental  circumstances  in  proper  order,  particularly  ensuring  that 
those  behaviors  that  are  desired  stand  a  good  chance  of  occurring  in  a 
dependable  fashion  and  of  being  reinforced.  The  newer  emphasis  on  learn- 
ing processes  also  is  much  less  optimistic  concerning  transfer.  A  retarded 
child,  having  learned  appropriate  behaviors  in  one  setting,  needs  to  be 
guided  in  such  a  way  to  ensure  that  transfer  to  new  settings  will  occur. 
Transfer  cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 

Thus  we  see  that  a  new  dimension  is  added  to  all  of  our  five  tradition- 
al rationales  in  the  newer  emphasis  on  learning.  And  consequently  great- 
er demands  are  made  on  the  teacher  to  attend  to  variables  other  than 
the  characteristics  of  the  child  himself  in  setting  instructional  goals.  To- 
gether with  a  newer  emphasis  on  learning,  we  also  see  a  trend  toward 
emphasizing  and  combining  the  important  elements  of  all  five  rationales 
that  earlier  tended  to  be  treated  more  separately.  In  other  words,  plans 
for  teaching  the  retarded  that  emphasize  social  competence,  for  example, 
will  also  emphasize  strengthening  areas  of  deficiency,  motivation,  and  self- 
esteem,  and  also  will  frequently  emphasize  the  necessary  compensatory 
learnings  where  marked  deficiencies  are  likely  to  persist.  In  combining 
rationales,  we  are  imposing  a  further  burden  on  the  teacher  to  attend  to 
many  different  areas  of  functioning  and  to  apply  whatever  principles 
and  techniques  of  behavioral  change  that  seem  appropriate  to  each  of 
these. 

The  trend  is  also  toward  giving  a  more  organized  and  sequenced 
character  to  the  teaching-learning  process,  placing  particular  emphasis  on 
the  areas  of  communication  and  problem  solving  that  will  serve  the 
child  in  a  wide  variety  of  contexts.  The  teaching-learning  process,  as  we 
are  coming  to  see  it,  not  only  sequences  learning  activities,  so  that  the 
child  builds  strength  upon  strength,  but  establishes  heirarchies  of  com- 
petency, as  well  as  extensions  into  new  settings. 

A  current  example  of  a  comprehensive  diagnostic-remedial  process  in 
the  treatment  of  learning  disabilities  has  been  set  forth  by  Barbara 
Bateman.  ( 1964)  She  suggests  that  there  are  eight  stages  in  the  process. 
Four  of  the  stages  have  to  do  with  diagnosis  and  four  with  remediation. 
Diagnosis  begins  with  a  comparison  of  capacity  and  performance  levels, 
using  a  variety  of  tests,  both  standardized  and  informal.  The  second 
stage  is  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  behavioral  description  of  the  dis- 
ability. Third  is  determining  the  correlates  of  the  disability.  Diagnosis 
culminates  in  formulation  of  hypotheses  that  lead  directly  to  remedial 
planning.   Then  there  follow  four  remedial  steps  that  begin  with  the 
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specific  remediation  directed  to  the  primary  disability  area  as  formulated 
in  the  diagnostic  hypothesis  and  ending  with  providing  for  expanded 
applications  of  newly  developed  competencies  to  new  areas  of  learning. 
As  you  can  see,  Bateman  follows  the  Dunn  concept  of  a  diagnostic 
approach  for  the  teacher  and  she  updates  and  elaborates  upon  it. 

Recent  experience  with  the  Bateman  model  in  a  program  with  cul- 
turally disadvantaged,  mentally  retarded  preschool  children  at  Indiana 
University  suggests  that  some  teachers,  with  special  training  and  practice, 
can  follow  these  steps  in  planning  quite  well.  But  this  is  in  a  special 
program  where  a  sizeable  staff  exists  for  this  project  consisting  of  several 
psychologists,  a  social  worker,  a  remedial  reading  specialist,  and  curri- 
culum experts  in  special  education,  all  of  whom  provide  the  teacher  with 
leads  and  consultation.  It  is  a  very  atypical  situation  in  that  the  teacher 
can  rely  on  these  specialists,  not  only  for  the  necessary  information  about 
the  child,  but  also  for  expert  interpretation  of  this  information  and  for 
guidance  in  planning  and  evaluation. 

It  begins  to  appear  that,  when  applied  to  normal  public-school,  special 
class  teaching  of  the  retarded,  the  ideal  model  of  the  teacher  as  diagnos- 
tician, decision  maker,  and  creative  adapter  of  instructional  technique 
(the  Dunn-Bateman  concept),  is  unrealistic  and  cumbersome.  I  submit 
that  as  research  and  theory  has  accumulated  we  have  piled  on  more  and 
more  tasks  for  the  teacher  to  perform  within  the  framework  of  this 
model  to  the  point  where  the  model  loses  its  usefulness.  We  seem  to  have 
ignored  the  question  of  the  teacher's  capabilities  for  acquiring  and  using 
information  about  individuals  as  a  basis  for  goal  setting.  And  it  seems 
obvious  that  we  long  ago  passed  the  limit  beyond  which  simply  admonish- 
ing the  teacher  to  be  a  better  psychologist  and  weaving  more  elaborate 
theories  for  him  can  be  expected  to  be  beneficial. 

What  do  we  really  know  about  the  information-gathering  and  inter- 
pretive capabilities  of  teachers?  Actually,  we  know  very  little,  but  there 
is  some  suggestive  evidence  that  is  not  too  encouraging. 

In  the  first  place,  the  study  of  interpersonal  perception  in  social  psy- 
chology has  yielded  some  information  on  how  accurate  people  can  be  in 
correctly  judging  others  in  everyday  situations.  This  research  indicates 
that  accuracy  in  judging  and  predicting  others  is  probably  rather  poor, 
particularly  when  the  judge  is  heavily  involved  in  an  ongoing  relationship 
with  the  persons  being  judged.  Recent  work  by  James  Bieri  and  others 
(1966)  at  the  University  of  Texas  on  clinical  judgment,  clearly  in- 
dicates that  unaided  observation  and  judgment  of  other  human  beings 
is  less  accurate  than  judgments  of  physical  phenomena  and  more  subject 
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to  variables  that  are  very  difficult  to  control  in  a  situation  such  as  teaching. 

Secondly,  we  have  a  growing  body  of  research  on  teacher  characteristics 
and  teacher  behavior.  There  is  some  direct  evidence  that  teachers  are  not 
very  accurate  in  the  information  they  have  about  their  individual  pupils, 
when  judged  against  test  data.  It  is  also  apparent  that  teachers  frequently 
ignore  very  relevant  information,  overemphasize  other  kinds  of  informa- 
tion, and  fail  to  match  the  actual  probabilities  that  are  clearly  accessible 
if  they  were  to  only  take  note  of  them.  Teacher  inferences  concerning 
causal  relationships  sometimes  seem  almost  capricious  in  their  illogic,  as 
for  example,  an  experiment  that  showed  that  when  pupils  succeeded  at  a 
task,  their  teachers  attributed  this  to  skillful  instruction  on  their  part. 
When  pupils  failed,  the  cause  was  located  in  pupil  characteristics — such 
as  low  IQ. 

A  recent  experiment  conducted  by  Rosenthal  and  Jacobson  (1966) 
has  aroused  considerable  interest.  A  test  was  given  to  all  pupils  in  a  large 
elementary  school.  This  test  was  described  to  the  teachers  as  a  test  to 
predict  "academic  blooming"  or  intellectual  gain.  Twenty  per  cent  of 
all  children  were  assigned  to  an  experimental  condition  in  which  it  was 
reported  that  their  scores  indicated  that  they  would  show  unusual  intel- 
lectual gains  during  the  coming  year.  Actually,  these  children  were  picked 
by  the  table  of  random  numbers.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  children  were 
retested  on  an  intelligence  test  that  had  been  given  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  and  they  actually  did  show  significantly  greater  gains  than  a 
matched  control  group.  The  effect  of  IQ  labeling  on  teachers'  judgments 
of  the  academic  effectiveness  of  children  has  been  demonstrated  in  other 
studies. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  research  does  not  encourage  the  idea  that  a 
teacher's  effectiveness  is  due  to  consciously  held,  accurate  information 
about  individual  pupils.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  happy  effects  of 
sood  teachers  seem  to  be  due  to  stylistic  features  of  their  classroom  beha- 
vior that  seem  to  "just  happen''  rather  than  being  the  result  ot  reasoned 
decision  making. 

There  seem  to  be  four  general  practical  directions  in  which  we  can 
move  to  enhance  the  ways  in  which  one  human  being  can  help  another 
whom  we  call  retarded.  One  is  to  develop  better  technology,  so  that  we 
need  not  depend  so  much  on  the  teacher's  on-the-spot  and  accidentally 
acquired  skill.  Packaged  materials  and  programs,  computer-assisted  in- 
struction, and  especially  designed  media  are  already  on  the  scene  and  can 
be  vastly  improved  for  use  with  retarded  children.  The  programmed 
tutoring  in  reading,  mentioned  earlier,  is  an  example  that  seems  to  be 
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yielding  very  promising  results.  And  we  do  not  need  a  highly  trained 
teacher  to  implement  it.  In  fact,  if  you  please,  a  retarded  tutor  may  do 
very  nicely.  Hopefully  technology  will  liberate  more  of  the  teacher's 
precious  time  to  study  his  pupils  and  to  be  more  deliberate  than  is  now 
possible. 

A  second  practical  approach  to  the  problem  is  to  provide  more  and 
better  forms  of  assistance  by  other  ancillary  professionals.  Pupil  personnel 
services  have  reached  a  fairly  well  developed  stage  of  specialization. 
The  next  major  steps  will  be  in  helping  these  specialities  to  overcome 
some  of  their  adolescent  self-consciousness  about  status  and  to  relate 
better  to  the  classroom  teacher.  A  sign  of  movement  in  this  direction  is 
the  fact  that  school  psychologists  now  are  admitting  to  themselves  that 
they  are  not  simply  clinical  psychologists  in  schools,  but  have  a  primary 
responsibility  for  working  with  teachers  rather  than  merely  testing  and 
writing  respectable  diagnostic  reports  to  support  their  recommendations 
for  special  class  placement. 

Third,  as  we  come  to  recognize  that  we  probably  can  never  have 
enough  school  psychologists,  counselors,  social  workers,  and  so  forth  (as 
these  are  now  defined),  we  shall  begin  to  develop  more  specialized  forms 
of  teaching.  Team  teaching  has  helped  to  foster  such  specialization.  We 
already  have  seen  growth  of  sub-professional  forms  of  assistance  from 
persons  who  need  little  training.  I  believe  it  is  likely  that  we  will  see 
teachers  taking  over  some  of  the  functions  of  school  psychologists  and 
other  specialties.  For  example,  in  the  laboratory  school  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, a  type  of  teacher  is  being  evolved  whom  we  might  call  a  "diagnos- 
tic teacher"  for  mentally  handicapped  children.  This  is  a  person  who 
takes  very  small  groups  of  referred  children  for  short  periods,  ranging 
from  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks,  for  special  observation  and  diagnostic 
study  through  classroom  teaching.  He  is  the  key  person  for  communicat- 
ing a  diagnostic  workup  to  those  teachers  into  whose  classes  the  children 
are  eventually  placed.  And  the  diagnostic  teacher  also  helps  the  class- 
room teacher  to  formulate  a  plan  for  each  child  as  well  as  helping  with 
follow-up  work. 

Another  conceivable  type  of  specialized  role  might  be  what  could  be 
called  an  "operant  specialist."  From  a  number  of  centers  where  Skin- 
nerian  techniques  have  been  worked  out  with  both  normal  and  handi- 
capped children  there  is  emerging  the  basis  for  exciting  new  methods  in 
which  teachers  can  be  trained  to  arrange  reinforcement  contingencies  in 
classroom  settings.  In  fact  an  entirely  new  rationale  for  teaching  the 
retarded  is  developing  that  has  so  much  faith  in  operant  techniques  as  to 
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virtually  deny  the  importance  of  diagnostically  based  planning.  This 
rather  extreme  viewpoint  holds  that  the  desired  behaviors  to  be  sought 
at  any  stage  of  instruction  are  rather  obvious  and  that  the  main  tasks  of 
the  teacher  are  to  (1)  shape  better  responses  and  (2)  gradually  shift 
reinforcement  contingencies  to  more  closely  approximate  those  that  are 
effective  with  normals  in  everyday  environments.  Whatever  the  virtues 
or  limitations  of  the  doctrinaire  Skinnerian  rationale,  here  is  a  group  of 
techniques  that  have  demonstrable  effectiveness  under  certain  circum- 
stances. Specialized  teachers  who  have  mastered  the  techniques  to  a  high 
degree  can  become  valuable  members  of  a  team. 

Improved  teacher  education  is  the  fourth  direction  where  the  time  is 
ripe  for  change  and  reform.  Rather  than  giving  the  teacher  a  smattering 
of  warmed-over  theory  and  a  dab  of  ill-assorted  practical  experiences  in 
student  teaching,  we  must  concentrate  on  rigorous  and  intensive  training 
in  the  necessary  skills,  with  insistence  that  they  be  thoroughly  mastered 
before  a  teacher  is  certified  and  allowed  to  practice. 

Despite  the  gloomy  evidence  cited  earlier,  teachers  can  be  very  skilled 
in  the  observation  and  interpretation  of  behavior.  It  takes  practice  in 
realistic  settings.  Skill  in  instructional  techniques  can  become  increasingly 
polished  with  "micro  teaching"  and  other  such  methods  that  provide  the 
prospective  teacher  with  immediate  knowledge  of  what  he  is  doing  and 
how  well  he  is  doing.  Surely  as  he  becomes  better  able  to  predict  and 
control  the  effects  he  has  on  pupils,  the  teacher-to-be  is  also  in  a  better 
position  to  be  a  good  goal  setter. 

My  remarks  this  afternoon  have  dealt  with  only  certain  aspects  of 
teaching  the  retarded.  They  can  easily  be  interpreted  as  being  excessively 
deprecatory  of  teachers,  excessively  gloomy,  and  excessively  preoccupied 
with  science  and  theory.  The  methods  and  concepts  of  so-called  scientific 
psychology  and  educational  theorizing  can  help  cut  through  unwarranted 
generalizations  and  fuzzy  thinking  in  the  world  of  practical  affairs.  But 
they  can  also  lead  to  brash,  specious  devotion  to  technique.  Education  is 
not  human  engineering.  Education  is  a  moral  venture  shared  by  all  mem- 
bers of  society.  Teachers  find  their  bearings,  first  of  all,  within  the 
humane  framework  of  that  venture.  Hopefully  science  can  illuminate  and 
bring  the  ideals  of  that  venture  closer  to  realization.  The  devotion  of 
those  who  teach  retarded  children — often  under  deplorable  conditions 
and  in  spite  of  low  prestige  and  inadequate  compensation — testifies  to 
the  nobility  of  that  venture. 
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Prescriptive  Teaching:  An  Integrating  Concept 

LAURENCE  J.  PETER 

Definition 

The  word  "prescribe"  means  literally  to  "write  beforehand"  or  to 
"set  down  the  direction."  If  teaching  is  based  upon  sound  learning 
principles,  then  these  principles  prescribe  teaching.  In  this  context,  teach- 
ing includes  those  school  functions  which  facilitate  learning,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  instruction  in  the  classroom.  It  deals  primarily 
with  the  means  for  achievement  of  sound  educational  goals  for  educa- 
tionally handicapped  children. 
Origin 

The  rationale  and  methodology  described  in  Prescriptive  Teaching 
(Peter  1965)  developed  as  a  result  of  my  experiences  in  working  with 
handicapped  children,  first  as  a  teacher  and  later  as  a  school  psychologist. 
It  was  in  the  latter  role  that  I  was  continually  confronted  with  the 
problems  of  communicating  diagnostic  findings  so  that  appropriate  imple- 
mentation could  take  place. 

A  methodology  emerged  which  assists  educators  and  consultants  in 
solving  the  dilemma  of  assimilating  and  applying  information  pertaining 
to  the  exceptional  child.  It  provides  them  with  a  systematic  approach  to 
link  medical,  psychological,  and  social  diagnoses,  thus  helping  them  to 
translate  the  different  diagnoses  into  reasonable  therapeutic  terms  appli- 
cable to  the  classroom. 

A  child  can  be  referred  by  the  school  to  a  variety  of  diagnostic  and 
treatment  resources,  such  as  psychologists,  counselors,  child  guidance 
clinics,  and  social  agencies.  The  diagnostic  information  received  from 
these  resources  is  frequently  not  relevant  to  the  problem  of  teaching  the 
child.  This  situation  results  in  considerable  frustration  on  the  part  of 
the  diagnosticians  when  they  see  their  diagnosis  apparently  being  ignored. 
The  teacher  is  frustrated  because  the  help  expected  from  the  diagnosti- 
cians was  not  forthcoming. 

Prescriptive  Teaching  provides  a  solution  by  establishing  what  is 
educationally  relevant  in  terms  of  the  handicapping  consequences  to  the 
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child's  learning.  It  then  translates  this  to  the  teacher  and  others  respons- 
ible for  action.  The  specific  elements  of  the  educational  program  are  thus 
related  to  the  diagnosis.  Prescriptive  Teaching  assembles  diagnostic  infor- 
mation in  a  manner  that  facilitates  appropriate  teaching,  making  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  improvement  of  the  education  of  disturbed  or  disabled 
children. 

Recently,  educators  and  the  public  have  exhibited  a  keen  interest  in 
learning  disabilities  in  children.  This  interest  has  been  aroused  mainly 
by  a  new  emphasis  on  perceptual  problems  in  children,  generally,  and  on 
compensatory  education  for  culturally  deprived  children.  Prescriptive 
Teaching  results  in  more  careful  educational  diagnosis  and  specific  treat- 
ment for  these  educational  problems. 

Psychologists  have  traditionally  pursued  the  study  of  verbal  learning 
by  means  of  experiments  with  nonsense  syllables  and  other  materials 
carefully  divested  of  meaningful  information.  The  problem  the  educator 
must  face  is  how  to  determine  what  is  relevant  to  the  classroom.  Added 
to  this  is  the  complex  information  which  results  from  the  interdisciplinary 
team  approach  to  diagnosis. 

Through  Prescriptive  Teaching,  a  model  for  integrating  and  translat- 
ing diagnostic  findings  into  teaching  is  provided.  This  model  utilizes 
diagnostic  information  from  many  sources  and  employs  the  information 
in  the  utilization  of  a  wide  variety  of  educational  techniques  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  child's  difficulty.  This  is  particularly  important  in  teaching 
moderately  disturbed,  learning  disabled,  or  multiple  handicapped  children 
where  a  number  of  educational  variables  must  be  modified.  The  model 
in  no  way  limits  the  availability  of  techniques  but  rather  facilitates  the 
use  of  appropriate  educational  modifications. 

The  Prescriptive  Teaching  program  is  based  on  a  communication 
circuit,  and  the  plan  of  my  book  is  organized  around  this  circuit,  starting 
with  the  child  in  the  classroom  and  progressing  through  the  stages  of 
referral,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  evaluation  of  outcomes.  This  provides 
for  systematic  study  of  the  elements  within  our  area  of  educational 
responsibility. 
Educational  Responsibility 

The  most  remarkable  feat  of  learning  any  human  undertakes — learning 
to  speak  his  native  tongue — is  accomplished,  in  the  main,  without  formal 
instruction.  The  vast  majority  of  children,  in  a  normal  environment, 
will  develop  the  competencies  needed  to  survive  in  that  environment. 
Some  children  have  learned  to  read  and  write  with  little  or  no  formal 
instruction,  and  many  have  learned  from  narents  or  from  other  children 
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who  have  had  no  professional  teacher  training.  Much  of  the  child's  learn- 
ing is  incidental.  The  stimulus  events  in  the  environment  elicit  a  con- 
stantly expanding  repertoire  of  responses  as  the  child's  capacity  for 
responses  increase  through  growth.  This  maturational  process  results  in 
a  continually  new  production  of  interactions  with  the  environment.  These 
interactions  are  strengthened  or  weakened  by  environmental  consequences. 
This  natural  or  informal  process — the  child's  developing  capacities  for 
response,  the  eliciting  events  in  the  environment,  the  child's  resultant 
increase  in  behavioral  responses,  and  the  shaping  of  these  behaviors  by 
their  consequence — results  in  appropriate  incidental  learning. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  growing  organism  and  the  major  role  of 
incidental  learning  in  the  total  education  of  the  child,  educators  have 
been  allowed  to  deal  in  generalities  about  the  processes  of  education. 
Because  most  children  will  learn  quite  well  by  almost  any  method,  or  in 
spite  of  any  method,  general  educators  have  been  spared  the  necessity  of 
studying  the  process  of  instruction  in  a  scientific  or  systematic  way.  This 
has  permitted  us  to  be  vague  and  to  deal  in  general  terms  about  under- 
standing the  child. 
The  Interdisciplinary  Team 

When  a  child  does  not  respond  favorably  to  the  educational  milieu, 
educators  have  turned  to  other  professions  for  attempts  at  help.  Studying 
the  whole  child  by  employment  of  an  interdisciplinary  team  is  now  gen- 
erally accepted  as  the  ideal  in  diagnosis.  In  terms  of  uncovering  physical, 
mental,  social  and  emotional  pathology,  this  method  is  effective  and  some 
children  probably  benefit  through  mental  health  consultation,  medication, 
or  family  counseling.  But  many  children  who  are  educationally  handi- 
capped are  not  neurologically  impaired,  nor  do  they  come  from  patholo- 
gical home  environments.  Of  those  children  who  do  come  from  disturbing 
homes  and  who  are  classified  as  emotionally  disturbed,  many  do  not 
benefit  substantially  through  mental  health  consultation.  Some  or  perhaps 
most  parents  do  not  accept  the  recommendation  for  referral  to  mental 
health  services.  Of  those  that  do,  some  drop-out  early,  and  of  those  that 
persevere,  only  a  fraction  are  able  to  modify  sufficiently  in  time  to  be  of 
significant  help  in  alleviating  the  child's  learning  difficulties.  This  is  not 
a  suggestion  for  reduction  of  interdisciplinary  efforts  for  much  can  be 
gained  through  this  approach.  Whatever  the  findings  of  the  diagnostic 
team,  it  usually  remains  the  educator's  responsibility  to  determine  the 
educational  therapeutic  procedures. 
Limitations  of  Present  Knowledge 

The  classroom  has  not  as  yet  been  subjected  to  the  kind  of  research 
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which  determines  all  the  components  of  good  teaching.  Scientific  investi- 
gations of  teaching  have  been  faced  with  the  dual  problem  of  the  com- 
plexity of  teaching  and  their  inability  to  control  factors  outside  of  the 
classroom.  Statistical  methods  have  attempted  to  control  these  variables 
by  sheer  numbers.  Laboratory  methods  have  traditionally  isolated  or 
abstracted  simple  elements  from  crude  experience  and  pursued  the  study 
of  learning  material  carefully  divested  of  meaningful  information.  Scien- 
tific investigations  have  had  to  face  the  problem  of  the  complicated  and 
untidy  nature  of  classroom  experience.  Both  laboratory  and  statistical 
methods  of  studying  the  teaching-learning  situation  deal  in  abstraction  or 
simplification  and  are  therefore  in  danger  of  missing  significant  factors. 

This  danger  of  course  exists  in  all  scientific  efforts.  A  classic  illustra- 
tion is  Liebig's  discovery  of  the  functions  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  and 
proteins.  In  his  study  of  nutrition  these  elements  were  isolated  from  the 
untidy  complexity  of  our  common  everyday  food.  He  did  not  realize  that 
very  significant  elements  had  been  ignored.  In  consequence,  dieticians  for 
many  years  concluded  that  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  were  only  a  luxury 
and  that  salads  were  merely  a  garnish  adding  a  pleasant  but  unnecessary 
frill  to  our  eating  habits.  Important  as  Liebig's  discovery  was,  it  did  not 
focus  attention  on  the  totality  or  complexity  of  an  adequate  diet. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  teaching  is  somewhat  parallel.  Some  ele- 
ments which  apparently  contribute  to  effective  teaching  have  been  iso- 
lated and  studied,  but  when  attempts  have  been  made  to  teach  by  these 
elements  singly,  the  results  have  been  disappointing.  Prescriptive  Teach- 
ing attempts  to  incorporate  some  of  these  known  elements,  but  does  not 
presume  to  prescribe  the  totality  of  how  to  teach. 

Teaching,  like  most  professions,  is  a  combination  of  art  and  science. 
Teaching,  like  the  practice  of  medicine,  is  very  much  an  art.  It  calls  for 
the  exercise  of  talent  and  creativity.  But  like  medicine,  it  is  also — or 
should  be — a  science,  for  it  involves  a  repertoire  of  techniques,  procedures 
and  skills  that  can  be  systematically  studied  and  described,  and  therefore 
transmitted  and  improved.  The  effective  teacher,  like  the  competent 
doctor,  is  the  one  who  adds  creativity  and  inspiration  to  that  basic 
repertoire. 
Rationale 

Education  is  concerned  with  that  part  of  adaptive  behavior  which 
comes  under  the  influence  of  teaching.  Prescriptive  Teaching  helps  us 
base  our  curriculum  on  what  we  know  about  child  development.  The 
child's  psychological  development  is  made  up  of  progressive  changes  in 
the  different  ways  of  interacting  with  environment.  It  is  the  teacher's 
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responsibility  to  arrange  stimulus  events  which  will  elicit  these  changes 
and  reinforcing  events  which  strengthen  these  changes.  These  stimulus 
events  and  reinforcing  events  are  the  specifics  of  our  technology.  Prescrip- 
tive Teaching  by  providing  a  model  for  determining  educational  specifics 
brings  our  instructional  technology  under  systematic  study. 

The  school's  influence  on  the  child's  learning  is  limited  to  the  events 
before  behavior  occurs  and  to  events  after.  In  psychological  terms,  these 
are  referred  to  as  stimulus  events  and  reinforcement  events.  If  these 
events  are  arranged  so  as  to  elicit  progressive  change  in  the  motor, 
perceptual,  social,  and  cognitive  development,  and  to  allow  reinforcing 
events  to  become  attached  to  these  changes,  learning  is  at  an  optimum. 
The  Prescriptive  Teaching  model  relates  ten  educational  variables  to  the 
diagnostic  information  so  as  to  provide  an  educational  mileiu  where  these 
before-and-after  events  are  integrated  to  elicit  and  reinforce  learning. 
School  Variables 

The  school  variables  we  have  used  in  the  model  are  based  upon  our 
research  in  communication  (Peter,  1963).  These  variables  are  appropri- 
ate to  the  school  situation  although  they  appear  to  difler  from  the  ele- 
ments studied  in  laboratory  experiments  or  those  employed  in  psycho- 
therapeutic models.  These  are  the  ten  school  variables  employed  in  the 
Prescriptive  Teaching  model. 
(a)  Consistent  Approach 

An  approach  is  a  way  of  coming  toward  or  reaching  a  person.  Although 
Prescriptive  Teaching  is  a  program  based  on  individual  diagnosis  there 
are  groups  of  children  whose  needs  are  met  by  the  same  approach.  Almost 
any  consistent  structure  is  more  conducive  to  growth  and  confidence  then 
no  framework  or  a  vague  and  fluctuating  one.  Without  a  consistent 
approach,  there  is  high  probability  that  we  will  reinforce  the  very  behav- 
iors we  are  trying  to  eliminate. 
(h)  Teaching  Methods 

The  diagnosis  of  the  child's  educational  achievements  and  of  his  pro- 
cessing modes  of  learning  can  indicate  the  method  of  perceptual  training, 
reading  instruction,  physical  education,  etc.,  which  would  be  effective. 

(c)  Specific  Objectives 

The  expected  specific  behavioral  changes  should  be  stated  so  that 
stimuli  and  reinforcement  can  shape  appropriate  learning  and  so  that  out- 
comes can  be  evaluated. 

(d)  Ancillary  Services 

School  services  provided  by  psychologists,  counselors,  speech  therapists, 
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visiting  teachers  and  other  consultants  are  deployed  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
learning  process. 

(e)  Placement  and  Personnel 

All  aspects  of  school  placement  are  considered.  Grade  placement,  re- 
gular or  special  class,  integration  and  the  type  of  teacher  are  determined 
in  relation  to  the  educational  significance  of  the  disability. 

(f)  Subject  Matter 

Content  is  selected  in  order  to  use  the  child's  area  of  strength  and  in- 
terest to  develop  competence  in  overcoming  areas  of  weakness. 

(g)  Instructional  Materials 

Consumable  supplies  can  be  appropriately  selected   for  this  process. 
For  example,  children  with  motor  problems  may  be  aided  through  writ- 
ing on  large  sheets  of  paper  and  by  using  large  crayons  and  pencils. 
(h)  Special  Equipment 

Special  teaching  aids,  educational  toys,  teaching  machines,  reading  kits 
and  other  equipment  can  be  appropriately  prescribed. 
(i)  School  Plant 

The  classroom  or  the  school  building  should  be  appropriate  to  the 
specific  educational  goals.  For  example,  the  classroom  can  provide  abun- 
dant or  little  stimulation  to  the  child.  This  may  be  crucial  to  the  learning 
of  a  hyperactive  child. 
(j)  Auxiliary  Agencies 

Child  guidance  clinics,  family  service  agencies,  juvenile  authorities, 
medical,  and  other  services  dealing  with  the  school  child  are  involved  in 
a  coordinated  manner,  so  as  to  encourage  and  maintain  continuing  two- 
way  communication.  This  is  necessary  in  delineating  areas  of  responsi- 
bility and  competence. 
Toward  a  Science  of  Teaching 

Traditionally,  many  teachers  have  intuitively  selected  the  appropriate 
modification  for  children  with  problems.  Without  a  rationale  such  as 
provided  by  Prescriptive  Teaching,  we  must  rely  on  intuition.  Valuable 
though  intuition  is,  we  must  also  develop  a  science  of  teaching.  A  pro- 
fession cannot  be  developed  adequately  on  a  basis  of  methodology  which 
cannot  be  systematically  studied  and  communicated. 

The  elements  of  Prescriptive  Teaching  are  not  new.  It  is  a  rationale 
and  methodology  for  establishing  a  more  effective  integration  and  imple- 
mentation for  established  and  scientifically  tested  techniques.  The  out- 
comes of  implementation  of  Prescriptive  Teaching  can  be  described  in 
three  ways:  individual  results,  program  improvement  and  professional 
development. 
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(1)  Individual  Results 

Follow-up  studies  indicated  significant  improvement  for  the  child 
when  this  integrated  approach  was  employed.  Teachers  accepted  Pre- 
scriptive Teaching  as  an  improvement  over  preceding  methods  of  or- 
ganizing educational  services  for  the  child.  It  was  generally  regarded  as 
a  practical,  effective  approach  to  use  within  the  public  school  system.  It 
used  existing  personnel  and  required  the  development  of  basically  one 
skill,  the  translation  of  medical,  psychological,  social,  and  educational 
diagnoses  into  educational  prescriptions.  Although  it  provided  an  improv- 
ed method  of  mobilization  of  services  for  the  exceptional  child,  its  most 
important  contribution  was  to  a  much  larger  group  of  less  severly  handi- 
capped children  who  are  retained  in  regular  classes. 

(2)  Program  Improvement 

Program  improvement  resulted  in  more  meaningful  educational  class- 
ification of  exceptional  children.  As  a  result  of  the  emphasis  on  specificity 
and  educational  relevance,  segregation  of  children  into  special  classes  and 
integration  with  regular  classes  was  based  upon  situationally  significant 
educational  criteria.  In  this  way,  Prescriptive  Teaching  has  become  part 
of  a  trend  toward  more  meaningful  educational  programs.  Traditionally, 
we  have  used  medical  or  psychological  classifications,  such  as,  emotional 
disturbance  or  mental  retardation.  Recently,  we  have  seen  some  educa- 
tional classifications,  such  as,  learning  disorders,  and  educational  handi- 
caps. Prescriptive  Teaching  is  part  of  this  trend  toward  educational  re- 
levance. 

(3)  Professional  Development 

Prescriptive  Teaching  achieves  therapeutic  results  through  educational 
means  and  supports  development  of  teacher  competencies  within  the  edu- 
cational system.  It  establishes  a  rationale  for  teacher  behaviors  on  the 
basis  of  our  best  contemporary  knowledge  of  the  teaching-learning  pro- 
cess. It  facilitates  the  incorporation  of  new  materials  and  techniques  and 
provides  the  kind  of  feedback  and  ongoing  evaluation  that  keeps  the 
educational  program  in  dynamic  balance,  while  positively  reinforcing 
the  effective  teacher  behaviors. 

It  can  contribute  to  individual  teacher  growth  and  to  the  professions 
moving  toward  greater  status.  Special  education  has,  to  a  degree,  relied 
on  borrowed  status.  The  children  in  our  care  have  been  of  particular  con- 
cern to  the  professions  of  medicine  and  psychology.  Teachers  have  been 
described  by  social  psychologists  as  being  high  on  deference  and  low  on 
autonomy.  Part  of  this  may  be  a  result  of  the  lack  of  a  substantial  ra- 
tionale for  teacher  behaviors.  Lacking  a  cohesive  structure  they  are  part- 
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icularly  vulnerable  to  deriving  status  through  association  with  prestigious 
professions. 

The  Prescriptive  Teaching  model  provides  a  rationale  for  dealing 
more  meaningfully  with  many  of  the  specific  within  our  area  of  responsi- 
bility. I  offer  this  model  to  my  profession  as  one  contribution  to  the  in- 
tegration of  our  present  knowledge  about  the  teaching-learning  process. 
It  provides  a  rationale  for  the  educational  relevance  of  disabilities  and 
facilitates  more  appropriate  educational  modification.  It  is  through  this 
process  that  we  can  establish  a  realistic  model  of  the  processes  of  teaching 
and  learning,  and  thus,  a  sound  structure  for  our  profession. 

Teaching  is  the  most  important  profession  and  presently  has  a  great 
number  of  intelligent,  dedicated  professionals  in  its  ranks.  It  can  emerge 
as  a  truly  great  profession. 

Peter,  Laurence  J.  "An  Evaluation  of  the  Written  Psychological  Report  in  an 
Elementary  School  Guidance  Program"  unpublished  doctoral  dissertation,  Pull- 
man, Wash:  Washington  State  University  1963. 

Peter,  Laurence  J.  Prescriptive  Teaching,  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 
1965. 
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IRCOPPS  and  Special  Education 

DONALD  G.  FERGUSON 

IRCOPPS,  the  Interprofessional  Research  Commission  on  Pupil 
Personnel  Services,  is  commission  of  eighteen  national  professional  or- 
ganizations with  an  interest  in  children  in  the  schools  and  with  a  parti- 
cular interest  in  pupil  service  and  special  education. 

Started  in  1961,  IRCOPPS'  basic  purpose  was  to  accelerate  needed 
research  and  to  coordinate  and  implement  communication  among  the 
helping  professions,  between  these  professions,  and  between  researchers 
and  practitioners.  Eighteen  organizations  make  up  the  commission. 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators, American  Medical  Association,  American  Nurses  Associa- 
tion, American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association,  American  Psychia- 
tric Association,  American  Psychological  Association,  American  School 
Health  Association,  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association,  Associa- 
tion for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  Council  for  Ex- 
ceptional Children,  Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers,  National  Association  of  Second- 
ary School  Principals,  National  Association  of  Pupil  Personnel  Admin- 
istrators, National  Catholic  Educational  Association,  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  International  Association  of  Pupil  Personnel  Work- 
ers. 

The  Commission  in  1962,  with  the  financial  support  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  began  a  five  year  program  of  research  and 
demonstration,  operating  out  of  a  Central  Office  at  the  Univesity  of 
Maryland  and  four  regional  centers.  To  date  several  thrusts  have  been 
included  in  the  Commission's  studies  including:  describing  and  evaluat- 
ing existing  programs  of  pupil  personnel  sen-ices  in  comunities  of  various 
sizes  and  types,  determining  the  relative  effectiveness  of  programs  for 
the  prevention  of  learning  and  mental  health  difficulties,  experimenting 
with  new  methods  of  training  pupil  personnel  workers,  finding  more 
efficient  uses  for  the  workers'  time,  and  demonstating  ways  of  improving 
the  relationship  between  pupil  services  and  the  instructional  program. 

[64] 
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Each  center  is  carrying  out  action  research  projects  with  the  public 
schools  in  their  region.  The  Western  Regional  Center,  at  Chico  College 
in  California,  is  experimenting  in  the  Albuquerque  and  Los  Angeles 
areas  with  the  use  of  pupil  personnel  workers  as  leaders  of  groups  ex- 
ploring the  role  of  adults  in  helping  students  with  their  academic  and 
emotional  growth.  This  program  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Merville 
C.  Shaw.  The  University  of  Maryland  Regional  Center,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Richard  H.  Byrne,  is  experimenting  with  the  efficacy 
of  training,  largely  on  the  job,  child  development  consultants  to  handle 
most  of  the  functions  now  commonly  played  in  elementary  schools  by 
the  school  social  worker,  the  counselor,  and  the  psychologist.  In  St. 
Louis  County,  Minnesota,  and  in  San  Antonio  and  Austin,  Texas,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  John  Pierce-Jones,  the  University  of  Texas  is  ex- 
perimenting with  the  use  of  child  development  consultants  exclusively  as 
consultants  to  elementary  teachers.  The  consultants  help  teachers  to  dia- 
gnose, treat,  and  evaluate  their  work  with  children  who  have  learning 
disabilities.  Dr.  James  Dunn  and  his  colleagues  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  are  examining  the  nature  of  the  various  disciplines,  the  pro- 
blem-identification process,  screening  and  referral  methods,  and  the  dis- 
position of  cases,  and  how  the  workers'  training  aflects  his  concept  of 
his  role,  This  group  is  experimenting  with  interdisciplinary  training  of 
pupil  personnel  workers. 

The  Central  Staff  is  carrying  out  nationwide  surveys  of  pupil  service 
and  is  assisting  various  states  with  the  analysis  of  some  of  their  data  on 
the  effects  of  pupil  services.  Dr.  Gordon  P.  Liddle  is  General  Director 
of  IRCORPS,  and  Miss  Sarah  Leiter,  Coordinator  of  Pupil  Services  for 
the  State  of  Maryland,  is  the  present  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  One 
of  the  major  studies  currently  being  conducted  by  the  Central  StafI  is 
its  PEPS  Study  (Patterns  of  Excellence  in  Pupil  Services)  which  will 
be  discussed  more  thoroughly  later  in  the  paper. 

Many  influences  and  forces  led  to  the  formation  of  IRCORPS.  The 
fact  that  no  single  professional  organization  had  a  concern  for  total 
overall  pupil  services  on  a  national  basis  while  many  groups,  for  example, 
those  which  formed  the  Commission,  spoke  to  single  disciplines  within  the 
field  caused  some  leaders  to  have  an  interest  in  the  development  of  a 
nationwide  Commission.  The  growing  interest  in  mental  health  and  in 
controlling  and  programming  for  school  learning  disabilities,  is  perhaps 
a  major  reason  underlying  the  Commission's  birth. 

Among  the  many  sources  of  inspiration  which  led  to  the  development 
of  the  Commission,  most  noteworthy  were  those  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
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Education  and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  Several  of  the 
professional  staff  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  recognized  that  there 
was  a  need  for  a  coordinating  effort  that  would  bring  harmony  in  working 
relationships  to  the  various  specialists  represented  within  the  field  and 
to  deal  with  the  questions  of  role  overlap.  The  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  had  a  somewhat  different  interest.  They  were  concerned 
with  the  desirability  of  extending  school  efforts  in  mental  health  to 
include  dimensions  be3rond  the  treatment-prevention  concept,  which  cur- 
rently dominates  the  scene.  They  were  also  aware,  of  course,  that  treat- 
ment was  getting  much  more  attention  than  prevention. 

NIMH  is  interested  in  a  concept  of  primary  prevention  which  extends 
mental  health  efforts  of  schools  into  the  research  field.  This  concept  pro- 
vides for  attention  to  factors  existing  within  institutions  such  as  schools 
that  operate  on  a  systematic  basis  to  predispose  youngsters  to  mental 
health  and  learning  disabilities.  They  were  hopeful  that  a  commission 
for  research  in  pupil  services  could  raise  questions  about  the  existing 
models  which  operate  within  pupil  services,  their  efficacy,  and  results. 
Was  the  one  to  one  client-counselor  relationship  currently  in  vogue  as 
effective  as  practitioners  believe?  Also,  they  were  hopeful  of  research 
which  would  question  and  possibly  demonstrate  the  desirability  of  pupil 
services  specialists  spending  increasing  amounts  of  their  time  working 
with  adults  who  were  significant  behavior  modification  agents  in  the 
lives  of  children,  such  as  parents  and  teachers.  Both  NIMH  and  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  have  become  interested  in  the  schools  as  perhaps 
the  one  agency  within  the  community  that  has  access  to  all  children  and 
in  which  all  children  have  access  to  specialists  to  help  them,  both  in 
cognitive  and  mental  health  learning. 

The  setting  in  which  we  find  IRCOPPS  and  in  which  we  find  special 
education  is  dependent  upon  changes  that  began  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. That  period,  like  the  1960's,  was  a  turbulent  time  in  many  phases 
of  our  culture.  Transportation  and  communications  were  making  great 
strides  with  the  beginning  of  the  automobile  and  the  airplane  and  elec- 
tronically based  mass  communication  systems.  Freedom  of  thought 
in  politics,  religion,  and  dress  pervaded.  It  was  a  period  of  rebellious 
youth.  The  late  1800's  and  early  1900's  was  also  the  period  in  which 
special  education  got  its  start,  and  similarly  when  pupil  services  began. 

Psychological  services  and  guidance  services  began  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  in  both  instances,  outside  of  the  schools.  School  psychology  got 
its  start  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  clinic.  Guidance  services 
began  in  Boston  in  a  community  agency.  The  social  work  and  visiting 
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teacher  services  started  about  a  decade  later,  again  not  in,  but  outside  of 
the  school,  in  connection  with  the  courts.  These  services  started  in  major 
East  coasts  cities  where  school  systems  were  ''dumping"  youngsters  out 
of  school  and  into  courts,  primarily  because  of  truancy.  The  courts 
responded  by  indicating  that  the  offense  was  not  in  the  youngster  alone, 
but  in  the  school  and  home  as  well.  They  insisted  that  some  liaison 
would  have  to  exist  between  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  courts  before 
the  court  could  seriously  consider  action. 

This  was  a  time  when  we  started  looking  seriously  at  children.  Pre- 
viously schools  operated  in  many  communities  on  the  idea  that  the 
school's  job  was  to  make  human-like  individuals  out  of  sinful  and  un- 
clean and  reluctant  youngsters.  Then  began  the  idea,  out  of  the  ques- 
tioning of  that  concept,  that  children  are  good  because  they  are  children, 
and  that  educators  are  responsible  to  deal  with  the  uniqueness  and  the 
greatness  of  each  age  level.  There  followed,  then,  new  attempts  at  de- 
fining and  describing  qualities  of  children  that  had  relevance  to  learning. 
New  techniques  for  observation  and  for  classifying  the  results  brought 
about  the  testing  movement.  It  meant  that  those  in  teacher  training 
programs  had  to  take  courses  in  child  development. 

Today,  in  the  1960's  cultural  turbulence  is  as  evident  as  ever.  As  it 
led  in  the  1900's  to  special  education,  pupil  services,  testing  programs, 
an  emphasis  on  child  development,  and  a  child-centered  focus  in 
the  schools,  we  find  new  emphases  which  spawn  today's  innovations  and 
changes  that  we  will  see  as  tomorrow's  common  practices.  Since  the 
earlier  period  we  have  gone  through  a  child-centered  focus  and  we 
accept  it.  It  is  part  of  our  programs,  and  all  of  us  who  teach  in  the 
schools  have  to  be  somewhat  child-centered,  but  we  are  moving  now 
in  a  somewhat  different  direction  within  the  framework  of  looking  at 
children.  This  new  direction  is  towards  a  learning-centered  school.  In 
other  words,  people  in  the  schools  talk  not  just  about  children,  but  also 
about  the  application  of  learning  theories  and  learning  principles,  use 
of  new  media  and  about  man-machine  systems  in  instruction  and  pupil 
services  programs. 

A  second  and  even  more  relevant  trend  growing  out  of  the  turbulence 
of  the  1960's,  although  difficult  to  deal  with  in  precise  terms,  is  increas- 
ingly being  spoken  of  as  "a  new  openness  in  the  school."  Schools  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  open  to  parents,  in  contrast  with  our  history  of 
holding  parents  apart  and  separate  from  the  school,  initiating  and  en- 
couraging contacts  only  in  instances  where  there  was  a  problem,  and 
where  the  school  was  threatening  punishment.  Today  parents,  as  well  as 
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the  schools  are  eager  for  more  interaction.  Both  recognize  the  need  to 
listen  to  one  another  and  to  talk  about  children's  strengths  and  assets 
as  well  as  liabilities. 

Noteworthy  among  examples  of  ways  in  which  parents  and  schools 
are  getting  close  together  is  the  use  of  the  volunteer  worker  in  the 
schools.  Many  communities,  particularly  through  their  ESEA  Title  I 
appropriations,  are  employing  or  using  volunteer  parents  to  help  with 
home-school  liaison  activities  and  other  pupil  services  and  instructional 
aid  tasks.  These  parents,  frequently  leaders  within  the  community  or 
neighborhood  served  by  a  given  school,  have  been  found  to  be  quite 
effective  in  bridging  a  communication  barrier  which  frequently  exists 
between  the  neighborhood  and  professional  school  staff.  It  would  be  in- 
correct to  cite  this  as  a  widespread  practice,  but  certainly  it  can  be  ob- 
served operating  on  an  experimental  basis  in  many  schools  throughout 
the  country.  Frequently  it  is  difficult  for  some  school  people  to  accept 
the  use  of  indigenous  and  volunteer  workers,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  oversupervise  them.  They  do  represent  a  threat  to  some  employees 
because  the  concept  is  relatively  new  and  pupil  services  workers  who 
frequently  are  responsible  for  these  sub-professionals  or  para-professional 
workers  lack  in  supervising  experience. 

As  with  parents,  more  involvement  has  been  occuring  with  agencies 
of  the  community,  both  with  those  that  are  traditional  and  with  some 
of  the  newer  ones  born  of  the  anti-poverty  programs  and  the  new  realiza- 
tion within  the  community  of  the  need  for  a  more  organized  agency 
structure.  Headstart  and  Youth  Opportunity  programs,  for  example,  are 
quite  common  in  communities  throughout  the  nation,  as  is  the  realization 
on  the  part  of  the  educators  that  leaders  of  these  programs  and  pupil 
service  leaders  must  interact — they  share  many  common  goals. 

A  final  example  of  innovations  seen  in  the  schools  during  the  1960's, 
growing  in  part  out  of  the  turbulence  which  characterizes  this  decade, 
is  the  school's  moving  away  from  an  exclusively  answer-giving  posture 
to  one  of  raising  questions,  and  toward  building  upon  a  research  base. 
Schools  in  our  country  generally  have  not  been  research-oriented  institu- 
tions, nor  have  they  been  comfortable  with  the  raising  of  questions. 
Teachers,  administrators,  and  pupil  services  employees  alike  have  been 
in  an  authority  role,  and  are  seen  that  way  by  their  public,  whether  it 
be  parents  or  children.  Increasingly,  however,  this  attitude  of  reluctance, 
as  well  as  inexperience,  in  dealing  with  questions  from  an  open  and  re- 
search centered  point  of  view  is  modifying  the  hard  line  and  is  softening 
Educators  are  admitting,   for  example,   that  they  have  not  in  the  past 
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really  listened  to  children,  or  to  parents,  either  in  establishing  policies 
or  in  building  programs,  and  are  now  instituting  research  efforts  on  a 
fairly  broad  base  in  order  to  be  responsive  to  their  consumers. 

Nowhere  in  the  schools  can  the  impact  of  the  new  research  attitude, 
the  openness  of  the  school  to  building  communication  bridges  with  the 
community,  be  more  clearly  seen  than  in  special  education  and  pupil 
services.  It  is  within  this  setting,  the  turbulence,  the  new  willingness  to 
allow  research,  the  openness  to  parents  and  community  agency  leaders 
that  IRCOPPS  has  developed. 

THE  PEPS  STUDY 

Important  among  the  studies  which  the  Central  Office  at  IRCOPPS 
is  conducting  is  the  PEPS  study.  This  is  a  project  in  which  an  intensive 
site  visit  was  made  to  twenty  selected  school  districts,  throughout 
the  United  States,  which  were  nominated  as  ones  that  had  outstanding 
programs  of  pupil  services.  Seven  hundred  carefully  selected,  prominent, 
and  knowledgeable  educators  named  for  IRCOPPS  the  districts  which, 
in  their  judgment  had  outstanding  programs  in  pupil  services.  The  Cen- 
tral Office  then  selected  twenty  from  among  those  names  on  the  basis  of 
size,  geographic  factors,  as  well  as  some  other  variables  such  as  rural- 
urban-suburban  makeup  of  the  community  and  socio-economic  variables. 
Teams  of  from  three  to  five  persons,  representing  either  members  of  the 
constituent  professional  groups  of  the  Commission,  or  leaders  within  pupil 
services  visited  these  districts.  From  nine  to  eighteen  man  days  of  inten- 
sive interviewing  and  observation  were  spent  in  each  of  the  districts,  learn- 
ing basically  about  the  strengths  of  the  program  and  the  qualities  on  the 
basis  of  which  its  reputation  and  nomination  as  a  district  of  excellence 
was  achieved.  There  were  several  purposes  underlying  this  study,  princi- 
pal among  these  is  the  attempt  to  provide  a  picture  of  what  the  stren- 
gths and  patterns  of  strengths  were  in  pupil  services  on  a  national  basis. 
In  what  ways  from  the  judgments  of  producers  and  consumers  of  services 
are  pupil  services  meeting  pupil  and  community  needs?  The  focus  in 
the  study  was  in  providing  background  information,  which  would  be 
useful  to  school  districts  which  are  anxious  to  upgrade  their  programs,  or 
in  some  instances,  to  begin,  since  some  districts  to  date  do  not  have  or- 
ganized pupil  services.  In  virtually  all  districts  throughout  the  country 
there  is  need  for  guidelines  and  aids  to  help  in  this  task. 

Although  at  this  juncture  in  our  study  we  have  completed  visits  to 
only  fourteen  out  of  the  twenty  districts,  some  observations  with  regard 
to  the  relationship  between  special  education  and  pupil  services  seem 
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warranted.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  are  observations;  they  are 
neither  conclusions  based  on  a  critical  analysis  of  the  data  obtained  in 
the  study  nor  a  point  of  view  which  necessarily  enjoys  consensus  among 
the  member  organizations  of  IROPPS. 

Organizationally  and  administratively,  there  continues,  as  in  the 
beginning  of  special  education,  to  be  a  close  relationship  between  pupil 
services  and  special  education.  It  is  more  common  to  find  one  division 
subsumed  under  the  other  than  to  find  them  separately  organized.  There 
are,  however,  significant  instances  where  separation  has  occurred.  These 
seem  to  be  based  on  the  rationale  that  special  education  services  are 
primarily  instructional  in  nature,  and  additionally  that  pupil  services 
should  be  serving  the  teachers  and  children  within  special  education  pro- 
grams in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  time  emphasis  given  to  all 
children  of  the  school  and  all  teachers.  One  observes  also  that  in  instances 
where  a  separation  in  organization  has  occured,  a  commitment  exists 
within  the  instructional  program  that  allows  for  adequate  attention  to 
children  who  have  learning  disabilities.  Traditionally  schools  have  been 
so  overwhelmed  with  large  classes  and  handicapped  by  a  shortage  of 
teachers  that  children  who  evidenced  learning  disabilities  were  left  to 
their  own  devices  for  adjustment.  While  these  conditions  prevailed,  it 
was  logical  that  specialists  within  the  schools  (pupil  services),  having 
had  these  youngsters  referred  for  child  study,  would  take  the  lead  in 
attempting  to  develop  program  adaptations  for  them.  As  instruction  per- 
sonnel have  become  better  able  to  deal  with  diversity  and  heterogeneity, 
largely  through  reduction  in  class  size  and  better  prepared  teachers,  they 
have  become  more  able  willing  to  provide  special  programs  for  exceptional 
children. 

Also  influencing  the  development  of  special  education  programs  with- 
in instruction  divisions  has  been  a  significantly  increased  supply  of  well 
prepared  special  education  teachers  and  administrators.  Generally,  people 
who  have  come  through  special  education  training,  particularly  those 
who  have  backgrounds  and  experience  in  administration  see  special  educa- 
tion as  basically  instructional.  Although  they  tend  to  be  people  who 
have  background  in  psychology,  their  concerns  are  mainly  in  curriculum 
rather  than  with  diagnosis  and  treatment  areas. 

A  second  observation  which  might  be  described  as  a  trend  in  special 
education  today,  relates  to  an  emphasis  on  programming  around  pupil 
strengths  and  potentials,  rather  than  a  concentrating  on  their  handicaps. 
Special  educaion  for  many  years  lived  with  categories  of  exceptional 
children,  which  were  somewhat  rigid  and  based  on  clinical  terminology. 
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This  tended  to  focus  programs  on  categories  of  disability  rather  than 
on  pupils.  There  is  a  movement  today  to  modify  the  categorical  approach 
and  to  deal  rather  with  educational  prescription  and  tailoring  teaching 
to  the  pupils'  specific  capacities.  Consistent  with  this  is  the  tendency  to 
spend  less  time  on  psychometrics  and  more  time  observing  a  youngster 
accompanying  discussions  with  teachers  who  have  been  successful  in  the 
use  of  certain  techniques.  A  trend  somewhat  consistent  with  this  relates 
to  what  in  one  school  visited  was  known  as  "progressive  inclusion."  In 
other  words,  a  youngster  is  integrated  into  regular  programs  as  evidence 
exists  that  he  is  able  to  function  successfully  wih  boys  and  girls  in  those 
classes. 

The  PEPS  study  is  intended  for  completion  in  1968,  and  will  include 
a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  special  education  and 
pupil  services. 
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Programs  at  Kent  State  University.  His  publications  deal  with  guidance 
and  school  psychology.  He  is  a  member  of  numerous  organizations,  includ- 
ing American  Psychological  Association,  Council  for  Exceptional  Child- 
ren, International  Association  of  Pupil  Personnel  Workers,  N.E.A., 
Phi  Delta  Kappa,  and  the  Ohio  Psychological  Association. 


Previous  Distinguished  Lectures 
In  Special  Education 

SUMMER  SESSION  1962 

California  and  Her  Exceptional  Children 

Charles  W.  Watson,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Special  Education,  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Education 

New  Developments  in  the  Administration  of  Special  Education 
Ernest  P.  Willenberg,  Director,  Special  Education  Branch,  Los 
Angeles  City  School  District 

Needed  Major  Changes  in  School  Concern  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded 

E.  Paul  Benoit,  Director,  Home  for  Retarded  Children,  Jewish 
Foundation  for  Retarded  Children,  Washington,  D.C. 

Education  of  Young  Deaf  Children  and  Their  Parents 
Mrs.  Spencer  Tracy,  Director,  John  Tracy  Clinic 

Research  of  the  Education  of  the  Gifted  Child 

Ruth  A.  Martinson,  Professor  of  Education,  Long  Beach  State 
College 

Education  of  Children  With  Learning  Difficulties 

Marianne  Frostig,  Director,  Marianne  Frostig  School  of  Educa- 
tional Therapy,  Los  Angeles 

SUMMER  SESSION  1963 

Reflections  on  Special  Education  in  the  USSR 

James  F.  Magary,  Editor,  College  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company 

Presidential  Treatment  of  Retardation  and  Emotionally 
Disturbed  Youths 

Robert  G.  Ferguson,  Director,  California  Branch,  Devereux 
Schools,  Santa  Barbara  Charlotte  Elmott,  Director,  California 
Branch,  Devereux  Research  and  Training  Institution 
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An  Integrated  Program  for  Multiply  Handicapped  Children 
in  Hospitals  and  Public  Schools 

''Educational  Aspects,"  Sophia  Salvin,  Administrator,  Washing- 
ton Boulevard  School,  Los  Angeles 

"Therapy  Programs,"  Jean  Ayres,  Associate  Professor  of  Occu- 
pational Therapy,  USC 

"Hospital  Volunteer   Program,"   Mrs.   George  Wassoon,   Coor- 
dinator, Volunteer  Services,  UCLA  Medical  Center 

Counseling  the  Parents  of  the  Cerebral  Palsied  Child 

Melba  Miller,  Superintendent,  State  School  for  Cerebral  Palsied 
Children,  Altadena 

Mental  Retardation  in  the  1960's 

Rick  F.   Heber,   Professor  of  Special  Education,   University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison 

SUMMER  SESSION  1964 

Facts  and  Fiction  About  Special  Education 

Ernest   Willenberg,    Director,    Special    Education    Branch,    Los 

Angeles  City  Schools 
The  Administration  of  Special  Education  Programs 

Clifford  Howe,  Director,  Special  Education  Department,  Long 

Beach  Unified  Schools 
The  Importance  of  Diagnostic  Services  for  the  Mentally 

Retarded 

Richard  Koch,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  School 

of  Medicine,  USC 
A  Review  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Joint  Agencies  Project 

Ivy  M.  Mooring,  Director,  Mental  Retardation  Joint  Agencies 

Project 
Generalized  Effects  of  Perceptual-Motor  Training 

Thomas  Ball,  Clinical  Psychologist,  Pacific  State  Hospital,  Pro- 
ject Director  for  Perceptual  Motor  Training  of  Mental  Retar- 
dation, Pomona,  California 
Mental  Retardation,  Medical  Views  on  the  Present  and  the 

Future 

George  Tarjan,   M.D.,   Superintendent  and   Medical  Director, 

Pacific  State  Hospital,  Pomona 
Social  Performance  of  the  Mentally  Retarded 

Harvey  Dingman,  Project  Research  Director,  NIMH  Project, 

Pacific  State  Hospital 
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A  Report  on  the  Mental  Retardation  Joint  Agency  Project 
Leo  Cain,  President,  California  State  College  at  Palos  Verdes 

Behavior  Therapy  in  Mental  Retardates 

Lawrence  Dammeron,  Clinical  Psychologist,  Pacific  State  Hospi- 
tal, Project  Director  for  Conditioning  Techniques  in  Behavior 
Problems  of  Mental  Retardates 

Neuro-Pediatric  Approaches  to  School  Behavior  and  Learning 
Disorders 

Elena  Boder,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Pediatrics, 
USC  School  of  Medicine 

Psychiatric  Approaches  to  School  Behavioral  and  Learning 
Disorders 
Evis  Coda,  M.D.,  Director,  Kennedy  Child  Study  Center 

Problems  in  Developmental  Aphasia 

Arthur  Benton,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Neurology,  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa 

Problems  in  Developmental  Dyslexia 

Arthur  Benton,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Neurology,  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa 

Problems  Associated  With  Minimal  Brain  Injury 

Arthur  Benton,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Neurology,  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa 

SUMMER  SESSION  1966 

Headstart  on  Headstart:  A  Thirty  Year  Evaluation 

Harold  M.  Skeels,  Retired,  Community  Service  Branch,  NIMH, 

U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
The  Role  of  Language  in  the  Development  of  the  Preschool 

Deaf  Child 

Boris  V.  Morkovin,  Professor  Emeritus,  USC 
Language  Research  in  Relationship  to  the  Mentally  Retarded 

and  Culturally  Deprived 

Melvyn  Semmel,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  University  of 

Michigan 
Medical  Classification  of  Disabilities  for  Educational 

Purposes — A  Critique 

Francis  E.  Lord,  Professor  of  Special  Education,  California  State 

College  at  Los  Angeles 
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Yesterday  Was  Tuesday:  Issues  in  Language  Instruction  for 

the  Severely  Mentally  Retarded 

May  V.  Seagoe,  Associate  Dean,  School  of  Education,  UCLA 
A  Professor  in  A  Hurry:  The  Need  for  Standards 

Maynard  Reynolds,  President,  Council  for  Exceptional  Children, 

and  Chairman,  Department  of  Special  Education,  University  of 

Minnesota 

SUMMER  SESSION  1967 

A  Personal  Odyssey  in  Speech  Therapy 

Lee    Edward    Travis,    Ph.D.,    Professor    and    Dean,    Graduate 
School  of  Psychology,  Fuller  Theological  Seminary 

Integration — The  Challenge  of  Our  Time 

Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor,  Frederic  Burk 
Foundation  for  Education,  San  Francisco  State  College 

Strenthening  The  Self-Concept 

Beatrice  Wright,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of 
Kansas 

Goal  Setting  in  Teaching  The  Retarded 

William  W.  Lynch,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Chair- 
man, Educational  Psychology,  Indiana  University 

Prescriptive  Teaching:  An  Integrating  Concept 

Laurence   J.    Peter,    Ed.D.,   Associate   Professor   of   Education, 
University  of  Southern  California 

IRCOPPS  and  ite  Relation  to  the  Field  of  Special  Education 
Donald  G.  Ferguson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Director,  Interprofes- 
sional Research  Commission  on  the  Pupil  Personnel  Services, 
University  of  Maryland 


Recent  Master's  Theses  and  Projects  Relating  To  The 

Psychology  and  Education  of  Exceptional  Children 

and  Youth  Completed  at  the  University  of 

Southern  California  School  of 

Education  (1955-1966) 

Compiled  by  Irene  Nozawa 

EDUCATIONALLY  HANDICAPPED  AND/OR 
THE  UNDERACHIEVER 

B925 — Buckner,  Margaret  Fall,  "A  special  program  for  the  educationally  handi- 
capped student  in  a  secondary  school."  1966 
B995 — Byrne,  Irving  Thomas,  "A  remedial  mathmatics  program  for  ninth  grade 

pupils."  1961 
C271 — Carey,  Marcia  A.,  "A  study  of  the  causes  of  reading  retardation  in  eight 

third  grade  pupils."  1959 
C284 — Carlston,  Anton  Edward,  "Using  the  scatter-diagram  to  identify  the  under- 

achiever  and  the  overachiever."  1962 
C881 — Coyle,  Jean  Marie,  "A  teaching  guide  for  slow  learners  in  eighth  grade 

English."  1959 
C976 — Curry,    Jane    Helen,    "Individual    record-keeping   procedures    for   meeting 

individual  needs  in  a  remedial  reading  situation."  1965 
D732 — Dougherty,  Alma  Kathryn,  "Writing  books  for  impaired  readers."  1967 
D914 — Dunderdale,  Jeanne  Turpin,  "The  educational  needs  of  low-ability  terminal 

high  school  students."  1967 
E12 — Earles,    Norma    Moore,    "Causes,    diagnosis,   prevention   and   correction   of 

reversal  tendencies  in  reading."  1956 
F196 — Fallon,  Philip  Michael,  "Origin,  and  development  of  educationally  handi- 
capped program  in  the  Rowland  School  District."  1965 
F465 — Fiero,  Robert  Nelson,  "An  administrative  guide  to  an  integrated  program 

for  the  education  of  the  multiply  handicapped  child."  1962 
F518 — Fiorenza,  Michael  Anthony,  "An  inquiry  into  current  teaching  techniques 

employed   by   remedial   reading  programs   in   Los   Angeles   County  junior 

high  schools."  1966 
G234 — Garner,  Marguerite  Marian,  "Organization  of  a  remedial  reading  program 

for  fourth  grade."  1962 
G311 — Gehan,  June,  "A  handbook  for  corrective  physical  education  teachers  of 

students  with  specific  physical  disabilities  and  developmental  problems  in 

the  Los  Angeles  secondary  schools."  1957 
G759 — Granrud,  Karen,  "The  guidance  role  of  a  fifth  grade  teacher  in  identify- 
ing and  helping  children  with  special  needs."  1966 
G762 — Grant,  Joseph  Franklin,  "A  remedial  reading  program  for  the  Los  Ala- 

mitos  Elementary  School  Distinct."  1961 
H235 — Hancock,  Ross,  "An  investigation  of  the  causes  for  reading  retardation  of 

a  group  of  third  grade  pupils."  1957 
H313 — Harris,   Amy,   "Teaching   handwriting   to   the  primary  child  with  visual 

perceptional  difficulties."  1966 
H349 — Haskell,   Opal   Armstrong,   "A  reading  clinic:   a  possible  answer  to  the 

remedial  reading  problem."  1962 
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H723 — Holbert,  Priscilla  Partridge,  "Guidance  study  of  five  slow  learners."  1965 

H747 — Holman,  Ozella  W.,  "Suggested  techniques  for  counseling  slow  learners 
at  the  junior  high  school  level."  1962 

H751 — Holmes,  Howard  Rue,  "Establishing  a  reading  improvement  program 
for  a  remedial  reading  group."  1964 

H757 — Holstein,  Harold  Robert,  "The  use  of  the  tachistoscope  in  remedial 
mathematics.''  1957 

J681 — Johnson,  Paul  Edward,  "Some  criteria  for  the  selection  of  materials  for 
the  slow  reader  in  the  secondary  school."  1957 

K14 — Kalstrom,  Marian,  "Analysis  of  five  slow  learners."  1966 

K21 — Kauffman,  Joyce  Tepp,  "A  proposed  program  for  the  educationally  handi- 
capped." 1964 

K89— Kramer,  Rose  Hoffman,  "Remediation  techniques  in  perception  and  read- 
ing: an  exploratory  study  of  methodology,  both  original  and  adapted,  utiliz- 
ed in  field  work  done  in  a  class  designed  as  "Educationally  Handicapped" 
under  A.  B.  464  of  the  Education  Code  of  the  State  of  California  1966." 

L487 — Leevy,  Janie  Boulware,  "A  proposed  remedial  reading  program  for  Ridge- 
wood  Elementary  School  Columbia,  South  Carolina."  1964 

L649 — Letson,  Charles  R.  "Identifying  potential  overachievers  and  underachiev- 
es." 1958 

L665 — Levine,  Myrna,  "Counseling  and  the  self-concept  of  the  underachiever." 
1966 

L674 — Lewis,  John  Alexander,  "A  review  of  recent  literature  on  the  under- 
achieving pupil  in  the  elementary  grades."  1963 

*L761 — Linville,  Warren,  "Remedial  Reading  for  the  Slow  learning  Child."  1956 

M482 — Meagher,  Robert  Lee,  "Organization  and  administration  of  a  special  pro- 
gram for  the  educationally  handicapped  child."  1966 

M822 — Moore,  Jeremiah  Williamson,  "An  investigation  into  the  advantages  of 
programmed  learning  for  the  low  ability  student."  1966 

M822 — Moore,  Kenneth,  "A  special  program  for  the  disabled  reader  in  a  junior 
high  school."  1962 

M927 — Moulton,  Renee  Mortin,  "Remedial  reading  utilizing  individualizing 
approach."  1966 

M978 — Murphy,  Elearnor  Betty,  "Group  Counseling  with  nine  able  underachiev- 
ing boys."  1965 

M978 — Murphy,  Lenore  A.,  "Maladjusted  children  in  the  elementary  school." 
1958 

N4297 — Nelson,  Roberta  K.,  "Guidance  procedures  for  the  slow  learner  in  the 
Junior  high  school  English  class."  1964 

N431 — Nelson,  Sadie  B.,  "Proposed  methods  for  teaching  reading  to  slow  learners 
in  the  fourth  grade."  1955 

P728 — Plimpton,  John  Hamilton,  "Group  guidance  and  remedial  reading  in  the 
elementary  schools."  1966 

P856 — Possemato,  Paul  Michael,  "The  methods  and  techniques  of  teaching 
corrective  reading  to  a  class  of  high  school  students  whose  ability  in  read- 
ing does  not  exceed  the  fourth  grade."  1957 

R186—  Rand,  Infret  K.,  "Cause  of  reading  defects."  1955 

R323 — Ried,  Annie  Proctor,  "Remedial  reading  in  the  primary  grades."  1961 

S113 — Sabagh,  Renay  Hart,  "A  study  of  selected  underachievers  and  overachiev- 
ers."  1955 

S241 — Sapp,  Effie  Simpkins,  "Improving  the  instructional  program  for  the  slow 
learner  in  general  science."  1960 

S553 — Sherrod,  Cleo  Robertson,  "A  study  of  a  remedial  reading  program  for 
a  group  of  slow  learners  at  the  6th  grade  level."  1965 

S587 — Silvey,  Gerald  R.,  "A  course  of  study  for  a  class  in  typewriting  for  the 
mentally   handicapped   child   in   a   Los   Angeles   junior  high   school."   1955 

S817 — Steffen,  Frances  J.,  "A  remedial  reading  handbook."  1964 

S989 — Stout,  Walter,  "An  administrative  guide  to  the  selection  and  internal 
arrangements  of  classrooms  for  primary  and  intermediate  educationally 
handicapped  children."  1966 
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S892 — Stowe,  William  A.,  "A  critical  study  of  adjustive  guidance  services  render- 
ed mentally  exceptional  children  within  Bellflower  schools."  1959 

T973 — Twining,  Carolee  Brown,  "A  study  of  nine  underachievers."  1961 

V371 — Vaught,  Eva  Lena,  "Identifying  underachieving  academically  talented 
children  in  the  elementary  school."  1962 

W198 — Waller,  John  E.,  Jr.,  "A  study  of  seven  underachievers."  1962 

W722 — Williams,  Diane,  "Identifying  and  helping  the  slow  learner."  1962 

W748 — Wilson,  George,  "Recommendations  for  alleviating  the  drop-out  problem 
in  the  Carver  School."  1964 

W849 — Wolcott,  Geraldine  Beverly,  "A  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  remedial 
reading  in  a  permissive  situation"  1956 

W853 — Wolf,  Clifford  H.,  "An  attempt  to  produce  attitudinal  changes  toward 
senior  mathematics  by  underachievers."  1963 

W949 — Wooden,  Maria  Simmons,  "A  proposed  counseling  and  remedial  program 
for  the  Sharon  Elementary  School."  1963 

Y26 — Yarbrough,  Hortense  H.,  "A  study  of  the  emotional  factors  in  reading 
disabilities."   1958 

GIFTED  AND  CREATIVE  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

A291 — Arkens,    Donald   Thomas,    "A    study   of   the   identification   of   the   gifted 

child."  1961 
A5461 — Anderson,    Don   Wayne,    "Psychological    and    Curricular   aspects   of   the 

gifted  child  program."  1955 
A581 — Angel,  Nelda,  "An  anaylsis  of  enrichment  for  the  gifted."  1961 
C224 — Cannady,    Camille,   "A   suggested   English   language   enrichment   unit  for 

the  academically  gifted  junior  high  school  student."  1964 
C338 — Casida,  Donald,  J.,  "A  resume  of  the  types  of  enrichment  programs  for 

gifted  students."  1958 
C433 — Chahine,  Marina,  "Enrichment  of  the  foreign  language  curriculum  for  the 

gifted  student."  1963 
C455 — Chandler,    Alvin    B.,    "Educating    the    Gifted    Child    at    the    elementary 

Level."  1958 
C554 — Christensen,  Mildren  C,  "A  screening  program  for  identifying  giftedness 

in  the  elementary  grades."  1958 
C626 — Clements,  Sally  Gardner,  "Art  activities  for  gifted  children  in  the  upper 

elementary  grades."  1962 
C657 — Glower,  Richard  D.,  "Enrichment  for  gifted  pupils  in  the  regular  element- 
ary classroom."  1958 
C976— Currie,    Robert    Jacques.    "Suggested    characteristics    of    a    program    for 

gifted  children  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Paramount  Unified  School 

District."  1959 
D261 — Davis,    Bruce    Reynolds,    "The    taxonomy   of   educational   objectives   and 

the  short  story:  a  unit  for  gifted  ninth  grade  students."  1962 
D26  24— Davis,  Jefferson  Vernon,  "Enrichment  activities  in  creative  writing  for 

gifted  fifth  grade  children."  1962 
D621 — Dixon,    Dorothy   Baldwin,   "The    gifted   child   in   the   regular   elementary 

classroom."   1958 
D621 — Drake,  Robert  M.,  "A  proposed  program  for  gifted  students  in  the  Santa 

Monica  schools."  1956 
D817 — DuBose,  Beatrice,  "Methods  of  training  superior  children  at  the  elementary 

level,"  1955 
D858 — Duffy,   Patrick  D.,  "Identifying  and  organizing  a  program  for  the  gifted 

child  at  Yucca  school."  1959 
G239 — Garrett,  William  Mason,  "A  survey  of  the  role  and  methods  of  the  out- 
door education  school  in  the  education  of  the  gifted  child."  1965 
G685 — Gottfredson,  Janet,   "The  relationship  of  crossed   dominance  to  reading, 

school  grades,  and  ability  testing  in  bright  pupils.  1960 
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G716 — Gourley,  Elaine  Audrey,  "Implementing  a  planned  enrichment  program 
for  gifted  children  in  the  elementary  school."  1964 

H177 — Hall,  James  Winfield,  "A  comparison  of  gifted  and  highly  gifted  child- 
ren." 1963 

H194 — Halm,  Mary  Kim,  "Suggested  reading  enrichment  activities  for  the 
mentally  gifted  pupils  in  the  second  grade."  1963 

H217 — Hamilton,  Eleanor  Vernon,  "Reading  guidance  for  superior  readers  in 
the  sixth  grade,"  1966 

H251— Hanson,  Anna  Mae,  "A  survey  of  the  literature  related  to  the  gifted 
student  and  its  implications  for  the  counselor."  1963 

H522 — Henry,  Jennie  M.,  "A  study  course  for  parents'  of  the  gifted  child."  1960 

H5574 — Hernandez,  Herlinda  B.,  "Activities  for  gifted  students."  1960 

H793 — Hopkins,  Bobby,  R.,  "Psychological  Services  for  a  Program  for  the  Gifted 
at  the  Secondary  Level."  1958 

H798 — Hopp,  Joan  L.  Herman,  "Science  and  the  gifted  elementary  school  child." 
1966 

H824 — Horwitz,  David  A.,  "A  guide  for  teachers  of  superior  twelfth  grade 
physics  students."  1959 

J65 — Johanson,  Margaret  Anne  Kite,  "Administrative  procedures  of  gifted  pro- 
grams with  emphasis  on  the  Los  Alamitos  Elementary  School  District." 
1965 

J67 — Johnson,  Kenneth  Joseph,  "Curricular  and  administrative  provisions  for  the 
academically  gifted."  1960 

K29 — Kelley,  Dorothy  Bradford,  "An  enrichment  glossary  and  follow-up  activi- 
ties for  gifted  students  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade."  1966 

K49 — Kimble,  Marjorie  Davis,  "Psychological  services  for  the  gifted  child."  1956 

K64 — Klein,  Margaret  Hauptman,  "Enrichment  activities  within  the  regular 
classroom  for  the  gifted  third  grade  child."  1959 

K75 — Kobashigawa,  Thelma,  "Suggested  enrichment  activities  in  language  arts 
for  gifted  second  grade  children."  1959 

L163 — Lafferty,  Edna  Margaret,  "The  organization  and  administration  of  a  pro- 
gram for  the  gifted  child  in  the  elementary  school."  1966 

L224 — Lambie,  Jack  Henderson,  "A  Comparison  of  the  achievements  of  homo- 
geneously   grouped    superior   students   with   ungrouped   superior   students." 

L331 — La  Rose,  Wilma  Marie,  "Administration  and  organization  of  a  program 
for  the  more  capable  child  in  Hueneme  Elementary  School."  1958 

L484— -Leids,  Shela  Lela,  "A  special  study  to  determine  if  the  gifted  is  necessar- 
ily creative."  1966 

L989 — Lynn,  Rachel  Allinger,  "The  gifted  child,  training  and  development."  1957 

M145 — McGhee,  George  Lewis,  "A  survey  of  programs  for  gifted  children."  1958 

M571 — Merrill,  Orlando  Edison,  "A  program  for  gifted  pupils  in  the  Orcutt 
Union  School  District."  1960 

M649 — Miller,  Richard  P.,  "The  organization  and  administration  of  a  program 
for  the  gifted  child."  1957 

M663 — Minasian,  Grace,  "Trends  in  the  education  of  the  gifted  in  the  secondary 
schools."   1962 

M889 — Morton,  Gertrude  Joyce,  "An  analysis  of  the  gifted  child  related  to  busi- 
ness education."  1957 

M992 — Muto,  La  Verna  Adkins,  "Establishing  an  enriched  program  for  mentally 
gifted  elementary  pupils."  1964 

N692 — Nikkei,  Tena  Rubena,  "A  reading  program  for  the  academically  superior 
sixth  grade  pupils."  1960 

N915 — Nott,  Eleanor  Mallinger,  "Suggestions  for  using  community  resources  in 
the  enrichment  program  for  the  gifted."  1956 

*013 — O'Brien,  Gertrude  Agnes,  "A  Study  of  the  Results  of  an  Enriched  Pro- 
gram  for  Gifted  Children  in  a  Regular  Seventh  Grade  Classroom."  1956 

045 — Oleson,  Carol  Cook,  "A  guide  for  counseling  superior  students."  1961 

P14S — Paillet,  Rose,  "Identification  and  education  of  gifted  pupils  on  the  second- 
ary level."  1955 
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P485 — Peterson,   Edrie   Underwood,   "A   suggested   enrichment   program   for   the 

gifted  child  in  the  regular  elementary  classroom."  1959 
P719 — Piatt,  Janet  Ann,  "A  survey  of  various  means  of  identifying  gifted  child- 
ren."  1960 
P776 — Pollock,  Blanche  Caldwell,  "Enrichment  for  superior  high  school  students 
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PROGRAMS 

A.  Teacher  training: 

This  program  consists  of  both  in-service  and  pre-service  training.  These 
are  primarily  at  the  graduate  level  although  an  undergraduate  sequence 
is  available  to  young  people  interested  in  special  education.  At  present 
the  USC  teacher  preparation  programs  are  accredited  in  the  areas  of 
mental  retardation,  speech  correction  and  lip  reading,  deaf  and  hard  of 
hearing  and  physical  handicapping  conditions.  Credentials  to  teach  edu- 
cationally handicapped,  emotionally  disturbed,  and/or  neurologicaily 
handicapped  do  not  exist  in  California  at  present  but  a  complete  sequence 
of  courses  does  exist  in  teacher  preparation. 

B.  Graduate  degree  programs: 

The  School  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Special  Education  offer 
four  basic  degrees:  Master  of  Science  in  Education,  Advanced  Master  of 
Education,  Doctor  of  Education,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Master  of  Science  in  Education 

This  is  the  basic  degree  in  the  School  of  Education  and  is  closely  con- 
nected with  teaching  credential  programs.  For  persons  interested  in 
teaching  positions  and  who  do  desire  a  higher  degree,  it  is  possible  to 
complete  the  M.S.  without  a  thesis  after  completion  of  the  required 
sequence  of  courses. 

Advanced  Master  of  Education: 

This  is  a  sixth  year  degree  and  includes  the  writing  of  an  advanced 
study  somewhat  beyond  the  level  of  a  master's  thesis.  Students,  including 
those  on  Fellowship,  working  on  this  degree  will  normally  complete  all 
the  requirements  for  admission  into  the  doctoral  program.  Credential 
programs  requiring  long  preparation,  e.g.  administration,  may  be  accom- 
plished in  conjunction  with  this  degree. 

Doctor  of  Education  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy: 

Doctoral  programs,  including  Fellowship  programs,  in  Special  Educa- 
tion require  a  content  emphasis  on  two  types  of  handicapping  conditions 
and  on  one  major  professional  approach  to  problems  in  the  field,  e.g. 
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educational  psychology,  curriculum  administration,  guidance,  school  psy- 
chology, etc.  Students  normally  take  a  doctoral  minor  in  one  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  School  of  Education. 

PRAGTICUM  FACILITIES 

Wide  use  is  made  of  the  many  opportunities  to  work  with  exceptional 
children  which  are  available  in  a  large  metropolitan  center.  Los  Angeles 
and  Long  Beach  school  districts  serve  as  practicum  facilities.  Intensive  use 
is  made  of  the  many  state,  county,  local,  and  private  institutions  and 
organizations  serving  exceptional  children,  youth,  and  adults  in  the  area. 
The  following  is  a  partial  list,  indicating  the  main  training  facilities  for 
USC  special  education  students. 

I.  Facilities  under  supervision  of 
Los  Angeles  City  Schools 

Adult  Program  for  Physically  Handicapped 
Educationally  Handicapped  Classes 

Hospital  Classes  (Orthopedic,  Shriner's  and  UCLA  Hospitals) 
Rehabilitation  Center  of  Cedars  of  Lebanon  Hospital 
Sophia  T.  Salvin  Day  Camp 
Tele-tech  system  for  homebound  students 

Training  School  (observation,  directed  Teaching;  physically  handi- 
capped, trainable  mentally  retarded,  educationally  handicapped) 

II.  Mentally  Retarded 

Children's  Hospital,  Child  Development  Clinic 
Devereux  School,  Santa  Barbara 
Exceptional  Children's  Foundation 
Kennedy  Child  Study  Center,  Santa  Monica 
Pacific  State  Hospital,  Pomona 

III.  Physically  Handicapped 

Neurology  Clinic,  Los  Angeles  Health  Services  Branch 
Rancho  Los  Amigos  County  Hospital 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Sheltered  Workshop 
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IV.    Communications  Disorders 

John  Tracy  Clinic 

IV.  Learning  Disabilities  and 
Emotionally  Disturbed 

Los  Angeles  Child  Achievement  Center 

Los  Angeles  County  General  Hospital,  Children's  Psychiatric  Unit 

Belle  DubnofI  School 

Camarillo  State  Hospital 

Santa  Monica  City  Schools,  Educationally  Handicapped  Classes 

Marianne  Frostig  School  of  Educational  Therapy 

V.  Visually  Impaired 

Los  Angeles  City  Schools 
Braille  Institute  of  America 
Blind  Children's  Center 

Department  of  Special  Education 
Faculty  1967-68 

A.  Jean  Ayres,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Elena  Boder,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and 
Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

Richard  Brady,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Special  Education 

Leo  F.  Buscaglia,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  Coordina- 
tor— Programs  in  Educational  Handicaps 

Joe  G.  Coss,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  Coordinator — 
Research  Training  for  Severely  Physically  Handicapped 

Marianne  Frostig,  Ph.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Education,  and  Di- 
rector of  Frostig  School  of  Educational  Therapy 

Richard  Koch,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

Edgar  L.  Lowell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Administrator, 
John  Tracy  Clinic 

Bert  McLeech,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  Coordinator 
Programs  in  Mental  Retardation 

James  F.  Magary,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  Coordina- 
tor— Doctoral  Programs  in  Orthopedic  Handicaps 

C.  Edward  Meyers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education 

Robert  B.  McIntyre,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  Direc- 
tor, Instructional  Materials  Center  for  Special  Education 

Laurence  J.  Peter,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  Co- 
ordinator— Programs  in  Emotional  Disturbances 

Alathena  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Charles  Watts,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
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FELLOWSHIP  AWARDS 

Fellowship  funds  are  available  for  students  interested  in  Master's  and 
Doctoral  degrees  in  the  areas  of  learning  disabilities,  mental  retardation, 
emotional  disturbance,  and  physical  handicap:  deaf  and  hard-of -hearing, 
speech  impairment,  and  visual  impairment. 

Applicants  for  these  fellowships  must  be  qualified  for  admission  to 
graduate  study  in  the  School  of  Education. 
Selection  is  based  on : 

1.  Satisfactory  scores  on  G.R.E.  and  G.P.A. 

2.  Experience  in  education  of  exceptional  children  or  other  indication 
of  commitment  in  the  field 

3.  Good  general  references 

4.  Special  recommendations  for  advanced  study 

5.  Personal  interview  (where  possible) 

Inquiries  about  fellowships  in  mental  retardation,  physical  handicaps, 
emotional  disturbance,  administration  of  special  education,  and  visual 
impairment  should  be  directed  to : 

Joseph  Coss,  Ed.D. 

Chairman,  Education  of  Exceptional  Children 

School  of  Education 

University  of  Southern  California 

Los  Angeles,  California     90007 
Inquiries  about  fellowships  in  the  area  of  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing 
should  be  sent  to : 

Edgar  L.  Lowell,  Ph.D. 

Administrator,  John  Tracy  Clinic 

806  W.  Adams  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Inquiries  about  fellowships  in  speech  should  be  sent  to: 

William  H.  Perkins,  Ph.D. 

Director,  Speech  and  Hearing  Center 

University  of  Southern  California 

University  Park 

Los  Angeles,  California    90007 


Federal  Fellows  in  Special  Education  at  USG 
Academic  Year  1967-68 

Education  of  the  Emotionally  Distrubed 

Coordinator  of  Program, 
Laurence  J.  Peter,  Ed.D. 

Neil  Brooks  Robert  Meagher 

*Evelyn  Frieden  Marie  Poulsen 

Anne  LangstafT  Jack  Sharpe 

Jack  N.  Lieberman  Bruce  Weston 
Deborah  Lott 

Education  of  the  Children  with  Learning  Disabilities 

Coordinator  of  Program, 
Leo  Buscaglia,  Ph.D. 

Lester  March  Barry  Shapiro 

Earl  Owens  Linda  Hague 

Education  of  the  Mentally  Retarded 

Coordinator  of  Program, 
Bert  MacLeech  Ed.D. 

Don  Erickson 

Education  of  the  Visually  Impaired 

Lyle  Knowles  Bill  Myers 

Eileen  Osborn  Rose-Marie  Swallow 

Education  of  the  Physically  Handicapped 

Coordinator  of  Program, 
James  F.  Magary,  Ph.D. 

Dolores  Bogard 

Research  Fellowships 

Coordinator  of  Program, 
Robert  Mclntyre,  Ph.D. 

Robert  Aber  Malcolm  Williamson 

Judith  Borck  Florence  Paik 

Richard  Brady 
Al  Shore 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA 

Summer  Session  1968 

Seventh  Annual  Series  of 

Distinguished  Lectures  in  Special 

Education  and  Rehabilitation 

7:30  p.m.  Thursdays* 

Hancock  Auditorium 

The  professional  public  is  invited  gratis 

June  27  The  Nurturance  of  Intellect 

Maurice  F.  Freehill,  Ed.D. 
Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 
University  of  Washington 

July  11    Export  and  Import  Trade  in  Special  Education 

Frances  A.  Mullen,  Ph.D. 

Consultant  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 

Former  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Chicago  Schools 

July  18    Cavalcade  of  Special  Education 

Romaine  P.  Mackie,  Ph.D.,  Chief 

Education  of  Handicapped  in  Low  Income  Areas 

Division  of  Compensatory  Education 

Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Office  of  Education 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

July  23  (Tuesday)*  Behavioral  Research  in  Special  Education 

Norris  G.  Haring,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Education 
University  of  Washington 

July  25   A  Forward  Looking  Concept  in  Rehabilitation: 
Reflections  on  the  Young  Adult  Institute 

Bert  MacLeech,  Ed.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 
University  of  Southern  California 

August  1  The  Principles  of  Residential  Therapy  as  a 
Rehabilitation  Tool 

Edward  L.  French,  Ph.D. 
President  and  Director 
The  Devereux  Foundation 

August  8  Psychology,  Education,  Special  Education: 
Priorities  and  Territories 

Jack  I.  Bardon,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Education 
Rutgers  University 
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Evelyn  Frieden  1921-1967 

In  Memorium: 

In  1966  Evelyn  Frieden  was  awarded  a  fellowship  ar  USC  to  complete 
her  work  in  the  doctoral  program  in  special  education.  Her  concern 
was  in  the  education  of  those  children  who  are  emotionally  disturbed. 

Evelyn  Frieden  was  a  special  education  teacher  whose  success  was  in 
her  ability-  to  apply  her  knowledge  to  the  classroom.  It  was  this  same 
concern  for  others  that  led  her  to  the  Freedom  Rides  to  Mississippi. 

Born  in  the  city  of  Chicago  in  1921,  Evelyn  worked  her  way  through 
Junior  College  at  the  American  Can  Company.  Throughout  the  depres- 
sion years  she  was  immersed  in  the  early  trade  union  movement.  She 
was  active  in  the  peace  and  civil  rights  movement  and  in  the  campaign 
for  equal  pa}-  for  women.  In  1946  Evelyn  Fargo  married  and  became 
Mrs.  Mike  Frieden,  and  then  turned  to  raising  a  family  of  four  children. 
In  1957  she  took  a  B.S.  degree  with  honors  at  Berkeley  in  Child  Develop- 
ment and  received  a  grant  to  finish  a  M.A.  at  San  Francisco  State  in 
Special  Education.  When  the  family  moved  to  Southern  California 
Evelyn  taught  emotionally  disturbed  and  retarded  children  in  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  School  District  for  eight  years. 

Evelyn  Frieden  loved  life  and  lived  fully.  She  inspired  all  who  knew 
her  to  greater  involvement  with  life. 

The  Frieden  Memorial  Fund  has  been  established  to  support  the  USC 
Educational  Therapy  Clinic  for  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children.  This 
clinic  was  of  consuming  interest  to  Evelyn  Frieden.  Persons  who  wish 
to  contribute  should  contact  Keith  Cluckey.  Director  of  Planning  for 
the  School  of  Education. 
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'LOTUS'       Magary,  James  F.  ,  et  al.c. 
M270  SIXTH  ANNUAL  DISTINGUISHED 
LECTURES  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AND 
REHABILITATION.  .  .LOS  ANGLES.  .11968) 

Date  Due   _____ 
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